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Campsfield-Britain's racist detention camp 
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ABDUL ONIBIYO, a Nigerian who has 
lived and worked in Britain since 1964, 
was forcibly deported on 26 October. 
His wife and five children remain in 
Britain. Mr Onibiyo, a Unison member, 
is just the latest victim of Home Secre- 
tary Michael Howard’s racist rampage. 


The dying Tory government is 
determined to go down kicking 
us as hard as possible. It has 
shamelessly played the “race 
card”—bringing in workplace 
immigration checks, new blan- 
ket bans on asylum seekers 
fleeing British-backed dictator- 
ships, withdrawing benefits and 
rights of appeal from asylum 
seekers, and speeding up the 
heartless process of harassment, 
detention and deportation. 

Howard's racist rallying cry 
is not just designed to divide and 
rule. It is also a crude attempt 
to distract us from the fact that, 
in their final year in office, the 
Tories are going all out to de- 
stroy the welfare state. 

Health, education, benefits 
and pensions will be savaged in 
the coming budget so that the 
Tories can pay for one last tax 
handout to try and claw back 
electoral support from the most 
reactionary and racist sections 
of society. 

Hundreds of ordinary work- 
ing class people await deporta- 
tion, families are torn apart, 
asylum seekers are cynically 


turned away—all so that the 
Tories can buy time to finish 
destroying our services. 

When the race card is played 
in British politics, it is not only 
black people who suffer. Every 
claimant, every school kid, 
every pensioner and hospital 
patient suffers if the Tories suc- 
ceed in their divide and rule 
offensive. 

While the Labour politicians 
limit their response to pious 
declarations against discrimina- 
tion, it is the organised work- 
ing class movement that has the 
power to rip up Howard’s race 
card. All workers should boy- 
cott the immigration checks, We 
must fight to commit the union 
leaders to action against all 
deportations, 

We must demand that La- 
bour gives a positive guaran- 
tee—now—that it will repeal all 
racist laws. 

And we must link the strug- 
gles to defend our services into 
an unstoppable movement to 
drive the hate-monger Howard 
and this vicious racist Tory gov- 
ernment from office. 


INSIDE: Support Hillingdon Hosptial strikers—page 5 
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2 ¢ BRITAIN 


Tories defend marri 


UBBED “THE Live-in Lovers 
Bill”, legislation which would have 
given more protection to women 
suffering domestic violence looks set to be 
dropped by the government, 

The Family, Home and Domestic Vio- 
lence Bill, sponsored by the Law Commis- 
sion, was expected to pass quickly through 
parliament and become law. 

That was until the Daily Mail decided it 
was a good opportunity to stir up a few mad 
right wingers, attack women who have the 
nerve not to get married, and pose as up- 
holders of the sacred family unit. 

The “problem” with the Bill was that it 
would give women living with violent part- 
ners certain rights, even if they weren’t 
married to them. 

What is so dreadful about this? It will, 
we are told, encourage women to live with 
their partners rather than marrying them, 
thus undermining the sanctity of marriage. 
According to some this means the break- 
down of society. 

Any moves to give women who dibone 
not to marry the same rights as those who 
do are opposed by these supposed “defend- 
ers of the family”. Only if the state recog- 
nises your relationship can you expect any 








Repatriation 


No 
answer 
O 
racism 


ICHAEL HOWARD was having 
a bad month. His blatant attempt 
to play the race card (see pages 
1 and 3) had met with angry resistance 
from immigrant welfare organisations, 
refugee groups, unions and even the La- 
bour front bench. 

Millions were coming to see him as the 
man responsible for the most sustained 
campaign of state harassment against black 
people for years. In particular, he was the 
one behind the attempt to use a scare 
against “bogus” asylum seekers as a way 
of trying to keep black people out of the 
country . 

Would anyone come to his rescue? Step 
forward Bernie Grant. As the best known 
of Labour’s black MPs, the man responsi- 
ble for declaring that the police who at- 
tacked the black community at Broadwater 
Farm got a richly deserved “hiding”, you 
might have expected Grant to respond with 
a virulent attack on Howard. 

Quite the opposite. To his eternal shame, 
Grant is busy doing a deal with the racist 
Howard to help him encourage black peo- 
ple to leave Britain for good. Grant’s pro- 
posal for state funded grants for black 
people wanting either to return to or to 
resettle in the Caribbean has met with a 
warm response from the racist Tories. 

He is even prepared to remind the To- 
ries how much money they could save if 
they adopt this scheme. The Independent 
on Sunday reports Grant as believing that 
repatriation would save the Treasury 
money on the NHS and social services. 

This is where the politics of nationalism 
and the ideology of Returnism get you. 
Instead of launching a fight against the 
racist Howard proposals, Grant is prop- 
ping them up. As Bernie Grant has made 
clear in a series of meetings held jointly 
with the reactionary Nation of Islam, he is 
putting more stress on encouraging people 
to leave racist Britain rather than stay and 
join in a working class challenge to the 
racists. 

To the Bernie Grants and the 
Farrakhan’s of this world, black workers 
and youth should give a firm reply: we 
don’t have to run from the racists—we can 
fight them!@ 
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Domestic Violence 





not women 


legal protection. Otherwise we would have 
women being able to live with whoever 
they choose and being independent. That 
would never do! For the Tory right it would 
be the breakdown of society—their society. 
The second reason that the Bill made the 
right wingers squeal is that it would 
threaten the rights of property owners. 
Even if these property owners happen to 
be brutal abusers of women, the likes of 
Nicholas Winterton and Lady Olga 
Maitland are worried about these poor men 
losing their homes. It may seem staggering, 
but it shows all too clearly that for these 
people property is much more important 
than the lives of working class women. 
The truth is that the Bill would have 
given only afew additional rights to women 


who have been violently abused. First you 
would have had to prove mental cruelty. An 
unmarried cohabitee, if she is not a joint 
owner of the house or flat, would then have 
the right to remain in the home temporar- 
ily. The ownership would not be chal- 
lenged. The only men who would lose 
rights to their home would be council ten- 
ants, where the council might be prepared 
to transfer the lease to the woman 

This is the reality of the rather timid 
proposals set out in the Bill. But, of course, 
the furore wasn’t about reality. It was about 
continuing the Tories’ disgusting attacks on 
single mothers. 

And just in case you are thinking about 
walking out on a violent partner, the Tories 
have got another trick up their sleeve. 


Don’t expect any single parent benefit be- 
cause they’re planning to scrap it. The 
budget looks likely to include plans to re- 
move the £6.30 a week One Parent Ben- 
efit and the £5.20 Lone Parent Premium. 
The result of these cuts will, according to 
the National Council for One Parent Fami- 
lies, be devastating. They estimate that 2,3 
million children will be seriously harmed 
by the cut. Already 58% of single parent 
families have difficulty heating their homes 
and a third cannot even afford hot water. 

Will the defenders of the family be 
fighting these changes? No, they’re sup- 
porting them. That should teach women 
with children to live on their own! And, of 
course, these cuts can go towards more tax 
cuts for the rich. 


Nursery Vouchers 
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HE TORIES’ voucher scheme for nursery education is 
under fire from all sides. And no wonder. Designed as 
an election bribe for better off parents, it is worse than 


useless for parents on low incomes. 


Under the scheme parents of four year olds get £1,100 to 
spend on nursery education. This covers only half the cost of 
a year at nursery school. At the same time councils that spend 
most on nursery education will lose most money. 

The scheme will actually lessen the quality and availability 


of nursery education across the board. 


Even Tory educationalists have written to Education Sec- 
retary Gillian Shephard complaining that quality will slip 


s righ 


by 


below acceptable standards under the new scheme. 
This is a textbook case of how Tory ideology of “more 
choice” for parents translates into less choice and higher costs. 


Only three hard-line Tory councils—Wandsworth, West- 


minster, Kensington & Chelsea—have signed up to pilot the 
scheme. But the Tories are determined to go ahead. 

They are determined to smash up the welfare state before 
they lose the next election. 

Parents, school students, education unions and Labour 


councils must join forces now in a campaign to boycott the 


voucher scheme and fight for free full-time pre-school educa- 
tion for all, funded by the rich, mot the poor 






Once they have successfully scuppered 
the Domestic Violence Bill the Tory right 
are setting their sights on changes to Di- 
vorce Law due to be announced in the 
Queen’s Speech. 

The proposed changes would allow cou- 
ples to divorce after a year, if they had 
sorted out arrangements for children and 
financial matters. 

The divorce could be granted on a “no 
fault” basis. It is unlikely that such divorces 
would be any easier, but they would get rid 
of the senseless situation of someone hav- 
ing to take the blame when a marriage sim- 
ply breaks down. 

This is a horrendous idea for the Tory 
right and the Church. Marriage, we are told 
by Archbishop Carey, head of the Church 
of England, must be defended because it 
binds our society together. 

Binds what? Binds hundreds of thou- 
sands in loveless, senseless, hopeless and 
sometimes violent marriages, for better or 


: for worse. Thanks a lot Archbishop! 


For the Tories it has never been a case 
of women and children first. As the Brit- 
ish economy starts going under, the cry 
from the bridge is ‘Money!’—first, second 
and third.@ 





John Lloyd 
Labour 
Selects 











informer 


LAN HOWARTH, the former 
Thatcherite Tory who voted for the 
Poll Tax and VAT on fuel, is not 
the only self-seeking hypocrite Blair wants 
to usher into Parliament at the next elec- 
tion. 

It turns out that John Lloyd, Labour 
candidate for Exeter, is a one-time informer 
to the apartheid South African govern- 
ment. 

A former member of the African Resist- 
ance Movement (ARM)—which organised 
white intellectual opponents of apartheid 
and engaged in armed actions against the 
racist regime, Lloyd informed on his erst- 
while comrades, turning state evidence and 
helping secure the conviction of several 
anti-apartheid militants. 

Socialist Baruch Hirson spent nine years 
in an apartheid jail because of Lloyd. John 
Harris fared worse—he was hanged on 
Lloyd’s evidence for his part in a bomb- 
ing. 

Lloyd has never even apologised to his 
former comrades or to John Harris’ fam- 
ily. 

His main concern is to defend himself 
from far-right Tory MPs who are denounc- 
ing him for ever having fought apartheid 
in the first place. But there is no need for 
any democrat—let alone a socialist—to 
justify oneself,to such people. No doubt 
they would still call Nelson Mandela a ter- 
rorist. 

Lloyd should not be apologising to long- 
standing supporters of apartheid. He 
should be taken to task by the left and all 
supporters of the movement against 
aparthied in South Africa for what he was 
and is—a grass. 

The rule for all militants under interro- 
gation was known to Lloyd then as it is 
known to every revolutionary worth their 
salt today: WHATEVER YOU SAY, SAY 
NOTHING. 

Now Lloyd has the gall to claim that 
Harris “lost all reason” when he was ar- 
rested. But John Harris, a young and brave 
fighter, went to the gallows singing “We 
shall not be moved”. Lloyd sentenced him 
to death to save his skin. 

And Blair wants the working class of 
fxeter to trust this man? 
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racist checks 


Vi ichael Howard and the Tories are 
preparing tf most serious bar- 
rage of new racist legislation for 
years. Desperate to win back support be- 
fore the next election, they are playing the 
“race card”. Hundreds of thousands of 
black workers and youth are their targets. 

This is what the Tories have in store ... 


A new system of racist 
harassment at work. 
Employers will be obliged by law to carry 
out regular checks for “illegal immigrants” 
amongst workers and report to the immi- 
gration authorities. The consequences of 
this are so obviously racist that even Tory 
Employment Secretary Gillian Shephard 
attacked it, as a recent leaked memo has 
shown. 

Hackney Council gave a taste of what 
this will mean earlier this year when a 
highly suspicious leak resulted in the names 
of every African council worker being sent 
to the immigration authorities. Bosses will 
be able to claim lack of resources, time 
and funds as an excuse to simply report all 
African, Asian, Caribbean, Turkish and 
Latin American workers. This will lead to 
more dawn raids, more threats and har- 
assment, more out and out murders like 
that of Joy Gardner. 

And that’s not all. Racist employers will 
have a blank cheque to refuse to take on 
black applicants on the grounds that they 
have to be careful to avoid taking on “ille- 
gal immigrants”. 


A new bar on refugees 

The new Asylum and Immigration Bill to 
be announced in next month’s Queen’s 
Speech will contain a new sinister meas- 
ure, on top of the existing proposals to 
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abolish asylum appeal hearings and with- 


draw social security from 50,000 asylum 
seekers, 

The Tories want to rule out refugees 
from certain countries altogether, without 
any consideration of their case. 

Which countries are to be deemed so 
safe that no asylum is necessary? Incred- 
ibly, the list includes: 

Nigeria, where oil industry strikers, 
trade unionists and the democratic oppo- 
sition have been beaten down and re- 
pressed by the military dictatorship. 

Algeria, torn apart by a virtual civil war 


make it compulsory to take part in the 
state’s persecution of black workers. Some 
people will claim that we have no alterna- 
tive but to comply. That is as bad as saying 
“I was only obeying orders”, 

No worker should be required to spy on 
their fellow workers. The TUC should put 
its full weight behind non-implementation. 
But we can't wait for them. We should 
begin the job now by setting up delegate- 
based cross union committees to organise 
non-implementation. [In the event of any 
worker or group of workers being victim- 
ised for refusing to carry out these racist 





All these controls are racist. The labour movement 
should commit itself to their abolition, and to the fight 
for a socialist world without borders, in which all 
workers can live together in solidarity rather than fear, 





between the dictatorship and the right wing 
Islamic opposition; where women weart- 
ing Western clothes and even pop singers 
are subject to right wing assassination 
campaigns. 

Sri Lanka, where a civil war rages be- 
tween the Tamil people fighting for inde- 
pendence, and a chauvinist Sinhalese- 
dominated state. 

With these countries on the Home Of- 
fice’s sickeningly named “White List” of 
nations that are “safe”, the real aim of the 
Tory proposal should be clear to everyone. 

It is a blatantly racist measure designed 
to keep black people out of Britain. The 
whole labour movement must resist these 
attacks. 

Howard's Law can be stopped in its 
tracks if trade unionists refuse to imple- 
ment the internal checks. The Law will 


rivalry and hatred. 





orders, we will n ik 
employers to back down. 

Labour Councils and Labour-control- 
led authorities should declare now that 
they will not comply with the new laws. 

We also need mass opposition to the 
asylum ban. A mass demonstration in 
London, called by the TUC jointly with 
anti-racist and asylum groups, should be 
based on the explicit slogan Stop the racist 
asylum ban! 

A mass movement against this racist law 
should be built in every town and city 
across Britain, with trade unionists taking 
the lead in setting up local co-ordination. 
We must build the closest possible inter- 
national collaboration with trade union- 
ists and activists from the tyrannical coun- 
tries cynically declared “safe” by the racist 
Tories. 


The Labour Party announced its oppo- 
sition to all discrimination at this year’s 
party conference. Now it must put its 
money where its mouth is. Instead of at- 
tacking beggars, Shadow Home Secretary 
Jack Straw should announce Labout’s to- 
tal opposition to the proposals and pledge 
to repeal them when they get into office. 
The special immigration police squads that 
killed Joy Gardner should be disbanded. 

Trade union branches should be draw- 
ing up and passing resolutions now to 
commit the party, which is funded and 
backed by our movement, to act in the 
interests of all workers—black and white— 
by scrapping these scandalous racist laws. 

At the core of Howard’s proposed laws 
lies an attack on “illegal” immigrants. But 
Britain’s immigration laws have all been 
introduced to restrict the entry of black 
people and workers from poor and op- 
pressed countries. 

The system of immigration controls al- 
lows the bosses and their money the privi- 
lege to wander the globe investing wher- 
ever they can, whilst real human beings 
are denied the same right to live and work 
where they choose. The myth of “over- 
crowded” Britain is used to present immi- 
grants as the cause of unemployment, 
poverty and waiting lists, whereas in real- 
ity they are their greatest victims. 

The reality of all the immigration laws 
has been exposed by the latest Tory pro- 
posals. They are designed to keep black 
people out and stigmatise them as crimi- 
nals. That is why there can be no compro- 
mise on this question. ~ 

All these controls are racist. The labour 
movement should commit itself to their 
abolition, and to the fight for a socialist 
world without borders, in which all work- 
ers can live together in solidarity rather 
than fear, rivalry and hatred. 
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Workers Power (WP) spoke to striking Liverp 
We urge all readers to raise sup 


How did this dispute 
begin? 





Liverpool Dockers: It started with the 
lads at Torside. Torside was set up about 
four years ago to bring in new blood on 
the docks. A lot of us are getting a bit past 
it now - two-thirds of the workforce are 
over 50. So we did need young lads on a 
kind of training scheme. The problem was 
that once started, their terms and condi- 
tions were well below ours, so we were 
against Torside being set up originally. We 
needed to protect our jobs and pay. 


So Torside were undermining Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Company (MDHC) 
dockers’ pay and conditions? 

That’s right. After a lot of negotiations, 
Torside was set up with our backing with 
the promise that after three years they 
would be on the same terms and condi- 
tions as ourselves, but after three years they 
were still not anywhere near them. Then 
the three years progressed to four. Also 
MDHC do own a lot of other companies 
such as Liverpool Cargo Holding (LCH), 
the timber terminal etc. 

Torside were moved into LCH and LCH 
dockers moved elsewhere like the con- 
tainer base. But their rates of pay and terms 
and conditions were worse and in fact were 
deteriorating. They had to work 12 hour 
days. So what was happening was they 
were infiltrating throughout the docks with 
the poorer terms and conditions. 


Were Torside a more casual workforce? 

Yes, they were introducing casual labour 
here and there. We’d been told that the 
next ship to dock at the timber terminal 
would be handled by casual labour. Even 
though Torside were an employed workforce 
and had been promised a pension and sick 
pay, in fact they had to have a collection 
amongst themselves to cover It. 


So did MDHC contract in Torside to work 
for them? 

No, they were set up as an independent 
company. But we’ve got information and 
proof that Torside was set up by MDHC. 
They must have very close connections 
because they moved MDHC staff out of 
LCH and the timber terminal and moved 
Torside workers in. Torside were supposed 
to supplement LCH dockers, but the only 
reason LCH was set up was to get the 
agency workers onto the dock. Eventually 
they spread out all over the docks on their 
terrible terms and conditions. 


How was the current situation brought 
about? 
Torside workers won a ballot in a dis- 





N 22 October production work- 

ers at the multinational sugar gi- 

r ant, Tate and Lyle, began the first 

of a series of two day strikes at factories in 

Silvertown, Plaistow and Millwall in Lon- 
don. 

The workers are striking against man- 
agement’s attempt to impose changes to 
long standing working conditions without 
the agreement of the unions. The ballot 
for action resulted in 87% voting in fa- 
vour, and the strike was solidly supported 
by the 500 GMB and 100 AEEU members. 

New rules now require workers to ar- 


Interview with Live 
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e’re winning 


pute around part time workers. The 28 day 
period for the industrial action to take place 
lapsed because they reached a settlement 
at the last minute. Four days after the 28 
days had expired, the management asked 
five workers to work overtime. But instead 
of being paid the two hour block for any 
overtime, they were only going to pay them 
one hour. They refused to work the over- 
time, completed their 8 hour shift and went 
home. Management immediately sacked 
them. When the other lads heard about 
this, they refused to work and were all 
sacked. The company then announced it 
had gone into liquidation. There was then 
a problem in that there could be no official 
ballot because all the workers were sacked 
and there was no company in existence. 
Torside lads then looked for support and 
put up picket lines, which we refused to 
cross. 

On Thursday 28 September, we all got 





rive at work, change into their protective 
clothing and be at their work stations prior 
to their paid start time. Washing and chang- 
ing time at the end of the shift will no longer 
be paid. One worker on the picket said 
that this would add at least 45 minutes to 
his working day. 


Rules 

Extra minutes on break times to allow 
workers to walk long distances, for exam- 
ple from the jetty to the canteen, have also 
been stopped. The new rules stop workers 
arranging the handovers, which must be 


letter by taxi saying if we didn’t return to 
work by Friday we would all be dismissed. 
We refused to cross the picket lines on 
Friday so we all received another letter 
saying we'd been dismissed. At Seaforth 
out of 350 dockers, 200 got new contracts 
to sign. These contracts were different. 
Work had been changed, rates of pay were 
up to £3,000 per year less, with other con- 
ditions tagged on. Only 40 signed the con- 
tracts, but they didn’t report for work. 
Some were on long term sick. So the man- 
agement plan to get maybe 100 to 200 back 
to work completely backfired, which I 
think took them by surprise. 


What have the TGWU done? 

When we first started we put posters up 
but the local official was pulling them 
down. He’s never done what he gets paid 
for and given us support. We then had a 
meeting with the legal representative of the 


done whilst maintaining continuous pro- 
duction, with staff from the incoming shiit. 
Now everyone will have to hand over at 
exactly the same time. Again this will lead 
to an increase in work time. 

Workers on the picket line said that trou- 
ble has been brewing for several years, as 
union negotiators have given way to man- 
agement on the harmonising of working 
hours between the three sites. One picket 
suggested that the sugar giant is trying to 
push for as many changes to working prac- 
tices as it can while the Tories are still in 
government. 





lieve 


TGWU, who recommended we try and get 
back into work so that we could have a 
legal ballot. We met again on 5 October 
and decided to return to work on the 
Monday. MDHC almost immediately is- 
sued a statement saying that we were all 
sacked and there would be no point in 
returning to work on Monday. We turned 
up anyway on Monday morning, about 250 
of us, but they had the police there in force 
and wouldn’t let us in. From then on it’s 
been stalemate. They have had meetings 
with the union and ACAS which are still 
going on. At the moment despite being 
sacked I believe we’re winning. 


Is there any movement on the docks at 
all? 

There is some. There are some scabs 
being brought in, but we’re getting a lot of 
local support and support from around the 


country and they are having to take no- 
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This is undoubtedly true, but Tate and 
Lyle are obviously hedging their bets since 
they recently decided to donate, not only 
to the Tory, but also to the Labour and the 
Lib Dem political funds! 


Rewarded 

Admin staff, who are Apex members, 
have voted not to take part in the strike. 
They have been rewarded by management 
telling them to cross the picket line and 
get their hands dirty on the production line! 

Lorry drivers in the TGWU have also 
crossed the picket line. The TGWU mem- 





ool dockers about the origins and present course of their dispute. 
port for this strike in their unions and workplaces. 


tice, They need a workforce on the docks 
that is trained and knows the job. There 
are about 15 scabs in. The scabs that have 
been brought in are operating the timber 
terminal and a copper ship. The container 
terminal is being operated by supervisors 
and the 14 to 15 who have returned. In 
the three weeks we have been on strike, 
the container terminal would have ex- 
pected to have dealt with 40 ships, but so 
far they’ve only had four small ships. So 
it’s nothing like capacity, which is about 
1,000 containers a day, they’re down to 
about 50 now. 


Are they being diverted to other ports? 
Yes, a lot of them go to Thames port 
and Felixstowe. 


Are you trying to get this stopped? 

We are making contact with other ports 
but since the end of the National Dock 
Labour Scheme a lot of these places are 
already in the position we’re trying to pre- 
vent i.e. casual labour. So it’s very difficult 
to organise. Now they’re getting in Drake 
International, a well experienced strike 
breaking agency. They won Southampton. 


What do you think management's next 
move will be? 

They ve backed themselves into a cor- 
ner. They need a workforce and would 
prefer the existing one, or most of them 
anyway. But they'll have to lose face to take 
us back on. Maybe that’s naive but that's 
the way I see it. They might bring in Drake 
International to recruit from around the 
country, but when they advertised in Liv- 
erpool the response was very low given the 
high rate of unemployment. It’s going to 
be very difficult to replace the workforce, 
so I’m fairly confident we'll do well in this 
dispute. We’re getting support from all 
over the country, despite it being kept out 
of the news. It’s going to be raised in par- 
liament by one of our local MPs, hopefully 
it will develop from there. The dock com- 
pany are now talking which is also an im- 
provement. We’re not talking over pay, 
we're not talking over terms and condi- 
tions, we’re talking about an employer that 
thinks they can ride rough-shod over a 
workforce that’s served them in some cases 
for 35 years. To do this toa loyal workforce 
is a disgrace. 


Send money and messages of support to: 
Edinburgh Park Dockers Club 
Townsend Lane 

Liverpool 


Cheques payable to: Merseyside Docks 
Shop Stewards Appeal Fund 
Abbey National K26513650 EMP 


smiles at Tate and Lyle 


bers have not been balloted on supporting 
the strike. 

The two day strikes are set to continue, 
starting every Sunday. A local march sup- 
porting the strikers is also being planned. 

But if the strikes are to succeed, GMB 
and AEEU members will have to make the 
picket lines effective. And that means per- 
suading their fellow trade unionists in the 
TGWU and APEX not to cross the lines so 
that production at the factories 1s com- 
pletely halted. 

That will wipe the smile off the face of 
Tate and Lyle! 
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Hillingdon 


Hospital workers strike 
against new contracts 


INETY CLEANERS at Hillingdon 
Hospital, West London, have been 
on strike since 2 October against 
their employer, the cleaning sub-contrac- 
tors Pall Mall, owned by the massive Davis 
Service Group. 

The workers, mainly Asian women, re- 
fused to give in to management intimida- 
tion when they were told to sign new con- 
tracts by 1 October or be sacked. 

The new contracts were disgusting. Al- 
ready earning only £3.19 an hour basic pay, 
workers were being asked by management 
to sign away their overtime rates of time- 
and-a-half for Saturdays and double time 
for Sundays, and to give up their London 
Weighting Allowance. 

In the run-up to the 1 October dead- 
line, management harassment reached 
extraordinary lengths. Pall Mall managers 
demanded to see workers’ passports and 
threatened to photocopy them. 

No wonder strikers gave UNISON full- 
time official Pete Berry short shrift when 
he warned them against striking because 
of management’s threat to sack them all. 
After an overwhelming vote for strike ac- 
tion an 1li-strong strike committee was 
elected. With all the courage workers have 
come to expect from their officials, Berry 
then went off sick! 


Hardship 

UNISON has donated £25,000 to the 
strikers’ hardship fund, which is a good 
start. But events on the 21 October UNI- 
SON demonstration in London show both 
the support that can be won from rank and 
file members and the sort of obstruction 
the strikers can expect from the union 





bureaucracy. The strikers won warm sym- 
pathy and pledges of support from other 
workers, but were shocked when the offi- 
cials tried to stop a representative from 
the Hillingdon strike from speaking on the 
platform. The strikers only got a speaker 
after persistent protests from the crowd. 
UNISON is now balloting the strikers, 
and all Pall Mall workers at the hospital, 
for strike action. 
Workers Power says: 
@ Build now for a massive YES vote in 
the ballot. 
@® For a real push to unionise Pall Mall 


and Davis Service workers. 

Shut down the scab agencies with mili- 

tant lobbies and direct action. 

Build the pickets to keep the scabs out. 

Don’t wait for the officials: build rank 

and file solidarity committees of UNI- 

SON workers and press for solidarity 

strike action across the NHS if the anti- 

union laws are used. 

@ Vote Roger Bannister for UNISON 
General Secretary. Push for all union 
officials to be paid the average wage of 
the workers they represent and be sub- 
ject to recall. 


ee 








Manchester University 


Student re 


TUDENTS AT Manchester Univer- 
sity arrived at the start of this term 
‘to find out that their grants been 
slashed by 10% and that fees for accom- 
modation in its halls of residence had been 
raised. The union’s response was to do 
nothing. They wrote to all students in resi- 
dence: “Don’t panic—we are discussing the 
matter with the management of the Uni- 
versity.” 

Students were too angry to follow this 
pathetic advice. Increasing numbers of 
students began withholding their rent. The 
union officials realised they would have to 
do more if they were to keep control of the 
situation. Following a well-attended Gen- 
eral Meeting, the union was forced to agree 
to an official rent strike. But the union lead- 
ers still managed to keep the movement in 
check and pave the way for a cynical sell- 
out, 

An amendment to the executive’s posi- 
tion submitted by the Socialist Worker 
Student Society called for a campaign 
against any rent increases—this was sup- 
ported by the executive, to the surprise of 
many militant students . 

But the union’s Communications Of- 
ficer, Richard Stacey, went on to explain 
that to be “realistic” some rent increase 
had to be accepted, and the executive 
hoped they could “limit the extent” of the 
increase. 





: = sept of the students they repre- 
sent, so that they are not immune © 


from the effects of the attacks stu- 
dents face and have a direct interest 
in fighting back, not just ia their 
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The executive however opposed a fur- 
ther amendment that would have forced 
them to bring any deal back to students at 
a general meeting for approval before 
agreement. With utter cynicism they con- 
cealed their real motives, by claiming that 
only those taking action should be in con- 
trol of the strike, not students living out- 
side halls. Of course the only people that 
really had control, as a result of this, were 
the executive themselves. But this manoeu- 
vre fooled the majority of students. They 
agreed to place their rents in a central Rent 
Strike Fund controlled solely by the execu- 
tive. 


Approach 

The Executive duly went on to call off 
the strike, paid the Rent Strike Fund 
straight to the University and declared a 
victory for a “common sense approach”, 
Their true aim was therefore revealed—to 
prevent any resistance to the rent rise and 
to act on behalf of management in collect- 
ing the rent. What are the terms of the 
executive's claimed “victory”? Surprise, 
surprise, they don’t yet know the full de- 
tails! 

There have been some commitments 
given by the University: that £1.6 million 
raised from the sale of one of the Halls will 
be used for improvements. Students in 
temporary accommodation in Salford, 
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them whenever necessary—which on 





their current record looks like being 
most of the time! 
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because of the sale of their Hall, will have 
their charges dropped by £5 a night. In- 
creases next year will “not be substantially 
above inflation” (ie will still be above in- 
flation). Those who have through rooms 
(ie no privacy) will have a reduction of £4 
a week. 

These minor concessions cover up the 
real scale of the defeat. For example, stu- 
dents in Owens Park Residence, the larg- 
est of the Hall complexes, have already 
been told by the University officials that 
there will be no cuts in their rent. Other 
Halls like Cornbrooke House have been 
told that their reduction will be a pathetic 
60p per week! 

Students are furious that they had not 
been consulted before a settlement was 
reached and that their strike fund was paid 
to the University. They were even more 
furious when they discovered that any re- 
ductions on this term’s rent will not be paid 
until next year! 


Strategy 

From the outset, a simple strategy of rent 
striking alone was not enough to make the 
university back down. Even campaigning 
for no increases in Hall Fees accepts that 
a greater proportion of our reduced grants 
will go on rent—and is therefore in real 
terms an increase on rent. 

With no plans for how to deal with po- 
tential victimisations or evictions, and cru- 
cially no plans for escalation of the dis- 
pute, there had been no preparation for 
the scale of action that would have been 
needed to win. Students needed to be clear 
from the outset that, to defeat the Univer- 
sity and force the withdrawal of all rent 
rises, without victimisations, the strike 
would have needed to be extended to an 
occupation of the University. 

Students should not give up the fight 
for decent rents. But they do have to learn 
the lesson: never trust the union officials! 
A strike committee should have been 
elected with delegates from every hall and 
every department, to co-ordinate the ac- 
tion democratically and prevent the sort 
of sell-out that eventually took place. 
Manchester University students have to 
build for an emergency general meeting to 
replace this executive with one that will 
fight for action designed to win, and that 
will freely place itself under the control of 
students in struggle. 
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The shop stewards’ column 





Young workers get the crappiest jobs 
and get paid the worst wages. And 
that’s the way the bosses want it to stay. 
Karen, who works for Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, spoke to Workers Power about 
how young workers are exploited at her 
workplace, and what she thinks can be 
done about it. 


AT KENTUCKY the shifts 
are really long, as much as 
10 hours on Friday and Sat- 
urday nights when it’s busiest. The 
thing is that we only get one 15 minute 
break, which is disgusting when you 
think about it. You haven’t really got 
time to do anything in your break to 
get yourself back together before it’s 
over and you're working again. 

A lot of workers don’t want to say 
anything about it though, because at 
least we get paid for our break. It’s even 
worse at McDonalds... they get a 45 
minute break, but they don’t get paid 
forit! 

The worst thing is the pay. It’s so low 
- just £3.15 an hour, and new workers 
only get £3. It’s a poverty wage - the 
European Union says that anything un- 
der £5.88 an hour is below the “de- 
cency” threshold. So its official - Ken- 
tucky’s wages are indecent. And even 
this is not the worst pay I’ve ever seen. 
In my last job people worked through 
their breaks to get more pay, because 
the ordinary wages were only £2.30 an 
hour! 

At the moment my pay works out at 
just £110 a week after tax, which isn’t 
enough to cover anything much. I’m 
21, and with wages like this I can’t even 
think about saving up for anything. You 
constantly have to worry about every 
little thing, how to pay the bills, 
whether you can afford a few beers 
when you go out and so on. The man- 
agers decide when your pay goes up to 
£3.15 - they just make the decision off 
the top of their heads. Workers are en- 
couraged to keep quiet about it, so we 
are kept divided. 





Conditions 

The conditions are terrible. The 
work is so boring - people say I look 
like a zombie half the time. In the sum- 
mer it gets very hot, with all the cook- 
ing going on, and the uniforms we have 
to wear just make it worse. They’re 
made of polyester, which is incredibly 
uncomfortable in the heat. I haven’t 
worked there during the winter yet, but 
I’m not looking forward to it. Other 
workers say it gets really cold, espe- 
cially because we're not allowed to 
wear socks or tights (don’t ask me 
why!) 

If you step out of line ih any way 


then the managers can just swap your 
shifts around whenever they want, 
making you work say 3 shifts one week 
and then 7 the next. That way they can 
pile the pressure onto workers they 
don’t like, stopping them settling into 
a routine. I’ve already seen them get 
rid of somebody like that. 

With the shifts being irregular, it 
keeps the workforce separated, so you 
never really get to meet together on a 
regular basis. That makes it much 
harder to organise the workers to stand 
up for themselves against the employ- 
ers. It also makes it easier for the work- 
ers to be turned against each other. 


Missing 

Recently the managers discovered 
that the till was down - there was some 
money missing. The worker who was 
suspected of it ended up blaming some- 
body else. It’s difficult to get people to 
stick up for each other when we’re so 
isolated from each other. 

I’ve been thinking about what we 
could do about it, and I think the main 
thing we need is a union. Nobody at 
Kentucky seems to know anything 
much about them. 

I know that various unions have 
been asked but they don’t seem to want 
to do anything about helping us to or- 
ganise. 

The Transport and General Work- 
ers Union have said that we can join as 
individuals, but they won’t come down 
and try to unionise the workplace as a 
whole. The problem with saying we can 
join as ones and twos is that a lot of 
people might feel nerVous about it, 
especially if the bosses find out and 
victimise them. 

But it’s not just that people don’t 
want to stick their necks out. The un- 
ion won't say what workers would re- 
ally get out of it if they joined. So there’s 
no enthusiasm for joining a union at 
the moment. 

At the end of the day there’s only 
one way to improve conditions at work, 
and that is to get organised. If we all 
joined a union we'd be able to make 
demands for better pay and for a de- 
cent break - fully paid of course! We'd 
also be able to call on the union for 
official support, which would make the 
bosses think twice about pushing us 
around.” 





Write to: BCM Box 7750, London WCIN 3 
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Spending cuts for the poor, tax cuts for the rich and a cut in the Tories’ 


opinion poll deficit: these are Chancellor Kenneth Clarke’s aims for 


the November budget. Can the Tories pull another election victory out — 


of the Chancellor’s hat? Keith Harvey weighs up their options. 


OVEMBER IS budget time. 
Kenneth Clarke, the Chancellor, 
will announce the government's tax 
and spending plans for the year ahead. This 
will be a highly political budget aimed at 
laying the basis for a fifth Tory election 
victory. 

Clarke wants to find between £2 billion 
and £5 billion to pay for tax cuts over the 
next year. The Tories hope that this will 
restore the elusive “feel good factor” 
among those in work, as they have more 
money to spend. 

They will cross their fingers and pray 
that families who have been hit hard by 
huge tax rises since 1993, as well as cuts 
in education and state benefits, will for- 
give and forget, putting the Tories back in 
office for a fifth term. 

At the same time they will be trying to 
calm the fears of the big bosses and bank- 
ers about rising inflation and government 
debt. 

It is a high risk strategy, and one which 
illustrates the profound economic weak- 
ness of British capitalism, despite the cur- 
rent economic recovery. 

The shortest possible description of 
British capitalism in the 1990s is that it is 
a low-wage, low-productivity, industrial 
economy which also contains an impor- 
tant world financial centre at its core. 

Between the dumping of Thatcher in 
November 1990 and the general election 
of April 1992, Britain went through what 
the Financial Times called the “second 
worst recession since the second world 
war’. 

The Tories did not cause the recession. 
But once it was underway they did have a 
choice as to how to influence the course of 
it. They chose to benefit the bosses and 
the bankers, while making the working 
class pay. 

Likewise, the Tories did not cause the 
recovery. It was the collapse of their eco- 
nomic strategy, when Britain was forced 
to leave the Exchange Rate Mechanism 
(ERM) of the European Monetary System, 
which allowed the escape from recession. 

The UK entered the recession with 
manufacturing productivity 20% behind 
Germany and 17% behind France. Brit- 
ain also had higher interest rates and higher 
inflation than its competitors. 

In October 1990 they agreed to join the 
ERM. This pegged sterling to the other EU 
currencies at an ambitiously high level. 
They hoped that this would stop the 
financial markets speculating on the move- 
ment of sterling and ultimately deliver long 
term productivity gains. 


Costs 

The government would set interest rates 
at a high level to maintain the exchange 
rate within the ERM. If businesses wanted 
exchange rates lowered then they would 
have to cut inflation by cutting costs; above 
all by holding back workers’ wages. 

Meanwhile, the Tories implemented an 
informal public sector pay freeze and abol- 
ished regulations that restricted the inten- 
sified use of labour. So, for example, the 
UK was the only EU country to have an 
increase in the working week during the 
years 1983-92. 

But working for low pay is not a great 
attraction to millions of unemployed; so 
an important part of government economic 
policy was to force the unemployed to take 
low paid jobs. Driving down the value of 
benefits, and making it more difficult to 
qualify for them, has been a goal ruthlessly 
pursued by Tory social security ministers. 
Everything from freezing the value of child 
benefit to the introduction of the Job Seek- 





ers Allowance points in this direction. 

At one level, this set of policies had its 
effect. While output fell by 3.6% and un- 
employment rose from around 4% to over 
10% in early 1993, unit labour costs were 
driven down and productivity improved. 

But recovery would never have begun 
were it not for the collapse of the Tories’ 
ERM strategy. 

By the late summer of 1992 the world’s 
financial markets reckoned that it would 
be impossible for the UK to maintain its 
chosen, high exchange rate in the ERM. 
They began to think that Britain leaving 
the ERM was a good bet. They effectively 
put all their money on that bet—by selling 
sterling before it was devalued—and they 
were proved right. For 24 hours in Sep- 
tember 1992 Major and Lamont tried to 
bluff the markets by jacking up interest 
rates by 5% before giving up and pulling 
out of the ERM. 

Why were the financiers so sure that 
Britain would have to leave the ERM? 
Quite simply because of the contradiction 
between the UK’s financial capitalist am- 
bitions for sterling and the weakness of its 
industrial economic base. 

Withdr#val from the ERM led to the 
devaluation of the pound by 13% over the 
next 18 months. On the basis of the im- 
proved productivity achieved in the reces- 
sion, an export-led recovery started in 
1993. Nearly 3% growth in 1993 was fol- 
lowed by 4% in 1994. Profits rebounded, 
increasing over last year by 20% in non- 
oil companies, the biggest jump since the 


sign of the Tories’ hoped-for “feelgood fac- 
tor”. The fact is that the middle class 


and better paid workers have nothing fe | 


to feel good about. 

This yearhasseentherecovery , 
falter badly. Two-thirds ofallout- 4 
put is normally generated by con- 
sumer demand. Consumer de- 
mand is as flat as a pancake, partly 
because 36% of our in- 
come—the highest since 4% 
1978/79—is now being 
taken away in taxes. 
Much of the rest goes on 
high mortgage interest 
payments. 

In addition, job inse- 
curity and stagnant real 
wage levels have reinforced the reluctance 
to spend. 

Investment in manufacturing jumped 
7% last year but has tailed off again de- 
spite many firms running at capacity and 
industry sitting on its biggest cash surplus 
since the 1970s. 

Industry has little faith in a deep and 
lasting recovery which would justify big 
capital outlays; many would prefer to 
speculate on the financial markets with 
their cash mountain. 

Now, even the export-led core of the 
recovery has hit obstacles. 

First, the US economy has started to 
decline, along with most of the major in- 
dustrial economies, cutting demand for 
British goods. 

Second, while British exports are still 
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save the Tories? 


Can Clarke conjure up enough of a feel-good factor to save the Tories? 


on the dole, and up to 4 million actually 
jobless, we are entering what economists 
call a “tight labour market”. There is a rise 
in vacancies and a shortage of workers with 
the right skills in the right place at the right 
time! 

Even on the most optimistic Tory fore- 
casts, tax cuts will only lead to a 2% in- 
crease in consumer spending before an 
election. Whether the consumer will feel 
grateful for having to spend it on private 
pension schemes, private medical insur- 
ance, and family members that used to get 
state benefits, is doubtful. 

What is likely is that Clarke will an- 





What is likely is that Clarke will announce substantial tax cuts: not primarily to 
stimulate the faltering economy but to stimulate the Tory poll ratings. These will be 
paid for by a combination of a spending freeze in the welfare and education services, 
deep attacks on Civil Service workers and by borrowing more money. 





early 1970s. 

But it was a recovery based on exports 
abroad and low wages at home, not on 
rising demand in Britain. Indeed, to avoid 
the need for even further tax increases, 
Clarke had to implement a vicious round 
of spending cuts in 1994. 

Only when the weakness of “domestic 
demand”—the spending power of the Brit- 
ish public—threatened to stifle the recov- 
ery did Clarke finally begin to reduce in- 
terest rates. And despite this, there is little 


cheaper, resulting from the devaluation 
following the ERM collapse, the underly- 
ing productivity gains of the last years have 
petered out. 

These were primarily due to job losses 
going alongside 4% growth. Now growth 
is around 2.5% and unemployment de- 
creasing, unit labour costs are rising faster 
than EU rivals once more. Yet again, the 
failure to invest in lasting productivity 
gains is haunting British capitalism. 

Believe it or not, t, with 2.3 million still 


nounce substantial tax cuts: not primarily 
to stimulate the faltering economy but to 
stimulate the Tory poll ratings. These will 
be paid for by a combination of a spending 
freeze in the welfare and education serv- 
ices, deep attacks on Civil Service work- 
ers and by borrowing more money. The 
amount of borrowing and the amount of 
cutting all depends on how weak the To- 
ries think the working class resistance will 
be. 
But whatever happens in the short term, 
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Who gains from 
income tax 
cuts? 


When the Tories cut tax it is 
income tax they like to cut. 
This graph shows why. When a 
penny is taken off the basic 
rate of tax the poorest sections 
of the population gain little: 
0.02%. But the richest 20% 
see their post-tax income rising 
by over 1% for every penny cut. 

By contrast VAT, the indirect 
tax on spending that hits rich 
and poor equally, has been 
massively extended under the 
Tories. The share of taxes 
raised by VAT has doubled from 
10% to 20% since 1975.8 





Clarke’s budget dilemma tells us a lot about 
the strategic problems of the British 
economy and the Tory project for it. 

The Tories think like this: we have the 
power to manipulate interest rates, the 
money supply and the level of public debt 
and spending. We will use this power to 
keep inflation low and public spending low 
as a proportion of GDP. This will provide 
the best conditions to be externally com- 
petitive. 

Except in the highly political world of 
arms production we will not support Brit- 
ish firms against foreign competition. We 
will not borrow to finance investment. We 
will provide a “deregulated” labour mar- 
ket—cheap labour with no rights at 
work—and thereby minimise the financial 
costs of employing workers. We will dis- 
tribute just enough money to the middle 
class and the upper stratum of the work- 
ing class to ensure its loyalty at the elec- 
tion. 

Now, with Britain, at most, eighteen 
months away from an election, they are 
finding it difficult to do just that. 


Centre 

Managing a low-wage, low productiv- 
ity economy that aspires to be a leading 
financial centre has demanded such broad 
attacks—not just on the working class but 
also the middle classes—that fashioning a 
winning electoral minority from this so- 
cial base is now more difficult than ever. 

This has always been the key to the 
Tories’ electoral success: being able to win 
despite over half the electorate hating 
them. 

Now, in order to secure the long term 
interests of British capitalism they have had 
to erode average earnings and raise taxes. 
They have increased job insecurity, length- 
ened the working week and slashed ben- 
efits—all to boost productivity and force 
people to accept low paid, part-time jobs. 

The “labour aristocracy”—skilled, bet- 
ter paid workers with job security—has 
shrunk as skilled labour becomes marginal 
to the fortunes of British capitalism. The 
lower middle class feels repulsion at the 
sight of the education and welfare system 
being reduced to that needed to service an 
economy that does not need or value the 
professions, public services or high skilled 


technicians. 


The Tories have serviced the bosses so 
well that they have greatly eroded their 
ability to secure even the minority of votes 
that they need to get re-elected. 

That is good news for everybody who 
hates the Tories. But unless we fight them 
now, then as long as they remain in office 
we will still have to endure the attacks that 
their economic strategy demands.@ 
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anther is a tense and effective 
’ dramatisation of the story of the 

Black Panther movement in the 
USA during the 1960s. It celebrates their 
achievements and their heroism without 
falling into uncritical adulation. Above all, 
it shows why the racist US state could not 
tolerate their growth. 

Using a drama-documentary format, the 
film traces the origins of the Panthers in 
Oakland, California through the eyes of a 
Vietnam veteran. By focusing on the expe- 
rience of one black working class commu- 
nity we understand why the Panthers re- 
jected the non-violence of the Civil Rights 
movement. “Turning the other cheek” left 
the community open to the constant at- 
tacks of a brutal, racist and heavily armed 
police department. 

It is no surprise that the film sent shock 
waves through the US right wing estab- 


Bolivian 


tion of the LRCI (Poder Obrero Bo- 

livia) together with one member in Peru 
and one member of the British section 
signed a document renouncing the deci- 
sions of the LRCI’s Third Congress (1994) 
and refusing to recognise the discipline of 
its leading bodies. The document, purport- 
ing to be signed by “all the Latin Ameri- 
can members of the LRCI”, contains 15 
names, only nine of whom are in fact mem- 
bers of the League. 

The LRCI leadership was not aware that 
such a decision was being prepared nor 
was it officially given a copy of the docu- 
ment until 13 October. The LRCI only 
learned of the decision at a public meeting 
on 5 October in London at which Jose Villa 
(amember of the British section) returned 
after a three month holiday to publicly 
denounce the LRCI position on the Bos- 
nian war, accusing the LRCI of “support- 
ing imperialism” in the recent conflict be- 
tween Bosnian Serbs and Nato. 

Jose Villa was immediately expelled for 
this breach of democratic centralism. On 
receiving confirmation of the position of 
POB, they were immediately suspended as 
a section with a recommendation to the 
next International Executive Committee 
that they be expelled. 

The split statement justifies their action 
on the grounds that they were prevented 
from forming a tendency inside the LRCI 
to oppose the agreed line of the LRCI on 
the Bosnian war. This is a lie. 


| N LATE September the Bolivian sec- 
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lishment. The most powerful image in the 
film is the first appearance of an armed, 
highly disciplined Panther squad which 
successfully resists a routine police beat- 


ing. 

The film traces the development and 
growth of the Panthers and is full of sharp 
debates about strategy. While these de- 
bates are inevitably oversimplified on 
screen, the film does give a flavour of how 
seriously the Panthers, and those around 
them, discussed the causes of black op- 
pression and the tactics needed to fight it. 

But certain weaknesses of the film limit 
the lessons the audience can learn. Some 
of the characterisations are two dimen- 
sional—although Marcus Chong’s Huey 
Newton gives us a real understanding of 
Newton’s intellectual stature and cha- 
risma. 

The film’s concentration on FBI subver- 


section 


Inside the LRCI there has been a full 
discussion and debate on these issues. Villa 
has, on more than one occasion, been in- 
vited to form a tendency to fight for his 
views in an organised fashion. He always 
declined, keenly aware of his lack of sup- 
port outside Bolivia. 

On the eve of the last IEC in July, long 
before the Nato bombings this year, POB 
issued a tendency platform signed by its 
leadership, primarily over Bosnia. The IEC 
agreed to recognise the tendency only af- 
ter the LRCI’s resolution on this subject, 
adopted in July, had been translated into 
Spanish and discussed by POB. 

We made it clear that rights under demo- 
cratic centralism go with the fulfilment of 
duties. Members could only judge at first 
hand the position they were protesting 
against if the documents were ina language 
they could read. With the last August 
NATO bombings, Jose Villa demanded the 
LRCI support the genocidal Bosnian Serbs 
in the name of “anti-imperialism”.The 
public indiscipline of the signatories has 
now prevented a democratic discussion of 
the issues in an organised way inside the 
LRCI. 

The defection of Latin America mem- 
bers of the LRCI naturally has political 
roots. In the first instance it stems from 
the politics of Jose Villa who founded the 
Peruvian and Bolivian groups that joined 
the LRCI and (mis)trained the comrades 
in his image. These politics were inherited 
from degenerate Trotskyism in its Lora-ist 


. Lesley Day reviews 
Panther 


Directed by Mario Van Peebles 
On general release this month 





sion is also a limitation. While there is no 
doubt that the FBI infiltrated the Panthers 
and later pl’ ed the “drug card” against 
the black communities, the state needed 
no bogus pretext to crackdown on the 
movement. 

The Panthers’ programme and strategy 
meant that, however disciplined and well- 
trained, they could not be a match for the 
armed might of the state. 

A mass movement of working class 
people needed to be built up as a political 
force to smash big business and its politi- 
cal backers to their foundations. Without 


(Bolivian POR) form: a vulgar and dema- 
gogic “anti-imperialism” allied to 
Stalinophilia. 

The idea that the existence of the USSR 
as a degenerate workers’ state provided a 
buffer, offsetting the naked imperialist 
ambition of the USA in Latin America, 
proved no basis for negotiating the rapids 
of the post-1989 world. 

In addition, the “Latin American com- 





rades of the LRCI” resisted the desire of 
the rest of the LRCI sections to move from 
fraternal relations to international demo- 
cratic centralism, Decisions taken by 
democratically elected international lead- 
ership bodies frequently met with resist- 
ance which sprang from the comrades’ 
own training in degenerate, national-cen- 
tred “Trotskyism”. 

After the collapse of Stalinism in 1989 
Villa, and most of his old comrades in Latin 
America, retreated into Stalinophile-nos- 
talgia and a sterile sectarianism when it 
came to tactics. In particular, Villa increas- 
ingly blamed the oppressed nations and 
ethnic groups of the former Stalinist states 
and the semi-colonies, from the Baltic 
states to Rwanda and Bosnia, for collapse 
of Stalinist and anti-imperialist regimes— 
stigmatising them all as pawns of imperi- 





such a mass movement, and a revolution- 
ary party leading it, the armed self defence 
tactics of the Panthers, no matter how le- 
gitimate, could not be transformed into 
an effective armed challenge to the racist 
state. 

To the extent that the Panthers devel- 
oped a mass base of support, their activi- 
ties did not go beyond education and re- 
form. This was neither enough to defend 
themselves nor provide a way forward for 
the black working class out of its oppres- 
sion and super-exploitation. 

Furthermore, however progressive the 
initial impulse behind this phase of self- 
organisation, the Panthers’ concept of an 
exclusively black party held the seeds of 
an all-class alliance within the community 
which could have put the middle class in 
charge. 

Their concept of party organisation, too, 


alism. 

Reacting with horror and aversion to 
the democratic illusions of the masses in 
the former USSR and Eastern Europe, they 
came to see democratic rights and demands 
themselves as dangerously undermining 
the workers’ states. The best thing was to 
ignore them or denounce them. And if this 
meant turning one’s back on the working 
class, it was a price worth paying. The 
decaying remnants of the Stalinist bureauc- 
racy, on the other hand, were Villa’s con- 
stantly hoped for defenders of the degen- 
erate workers’ states. 

The comrades have been unable to come 
to terms with the post-1990 years of de- 
feats which the working class suffered. 
They have refused to develop the demo- 
cratic and transitional slogans needed to 
help the working class fight back. Instead 
they saw these necessary re-elaborations 
as “revisionism”, as yielding to the pres- 
sure of democratic “public opinion”. 

The LRCI has now suffered three splits 
over the last year; within the Austrian and 
New Zealand sections, and now with the 
Bolivian section, All represent petit bour- 
geois elements that are unable to adapt to 
the new world situation, elements which 
feel that, due to the collapse of Stalinism, 
“socialism” itself has suffered a terrible 
defeat. All have yielded to the pressure of 
the defeatist gloom which has hung over 
the sectarian and centrist left over the past 
few years. The Austrian and NZ opposi- 
tion groups enjoyed unimpeded faction 
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owed more to a Stalinist concept of lead- 
ership than to that of a revolutionary work- 
ing class movement. As they degenerated 
this Stalinist influence led to violence 
within the movement and the bureaucratic 
suppression of debate. 

Despite the limits of the film, and what- 
ever the weaknesses of its heroes, Panther 
helps reveal some of the potential of the 
revolutionary phase of the movement. 

Where the Nation of Islam leadership 
now advocates a separate black capitalism 
the Panthers condemned the whole capi- 
talist system as an enemy of the oppressed. 

Where Farrakhan won’t let women 
march on Washington the Panthers en- 
couraged women to play a full part in their 
movement, including its armed actions. 

See the film, debate its lessons; above 
all get active in the fight for black libera- 
tion and socialism.@ 


walks out without a fight 


rights; the POB were offered but repeat- 
edly declined them from 1992 onwards. 

What has happened to those who have 
left? 

For one group (Austria) the answer was 
a retreat into pure theoretical contempla- 
tion, for another (New Zealand) a retreat 
from the programme and international 
democratic centralism, and for Villa and 
co a shrill attack on the victims of geno- 
cide, backing their oppressors as “anti- 
imperialists”. The great majority of the 
LRCI remains loyal to our programme. 
More, we have gained new sections (Swe- 
den, Australia), and existing ones are grow- 
ing. 

Clearly, the departure of our only sec- 
tion in Latin America represents a blow to 
the LRCI. But we remain fully committed 
to building on that continent; indeed, we 
shall redouble our efforts. 

Without the hampering effects of a rep- 
resentative who all too often misrepre- 
sented our programme and method, with- 
out a section which was, unfortunately, in 
the last period an embarrassment, we shall 
concentrate all our efforts on pursuing pro- 
grammatic discussions, already initiated 
with leftward moving organisations in sev- 
eral countries of the continent. 


Documents on the tssues raised 
by the split will be published in 


Trotskyist Bulletin no 7 in 
November. 











ITH THE Tories set to claw back millions from the very poorest through cuts in 
housing benefit and benefits for single parents, Shadow Chancellor Gordon 
Brown’s commitment to taking “up to £3bn” from the profits of the hated 
privatised utility companies has already met with an enthusiastic response. 


Brown has even earmarked the money 
for jobs. Yet there is much more money than 
this washing around in the coffers of the 
major corporations. 

Top executives, not just in the utility 
companies but also in the banks and insur- 
ance companies, continue to earn astro- 
nomical sums to almost universal disgust. 
The notorious Cedric Brown of British Gas 
is in fact only the 48th highest paid execu- 
tive, getting a mere £492,502 last year. Peter 
Sedgwick of the merchant bank Schroders 
notched up £1.43 million. Peter Wood of 
Direct Line insurance paid himself a mod- 
est £17.4 million in 1994. 

And these figures are only the salaries. 
The 10 water companies of England and 
Wales have seen their profits rise by 215% 
over the last 5 years. On profits of £7.8bn 
they have paid only £107m in corporation 
tax. Moguls who commute by helicopter 
from offshore tax havens already cost the 
treasury an estimated £3 billion a year. 

These figures could prove to millions of 
workers that Brown’s Windfall Tax is far 
too timid. A lot more could be done. 

More money is needed to really eradi- 
cate unemployment. John Edmonds of the 
GMB estimates the cost of getting one 
million off the dole at only £8bn. Why stop 
there? What about the other millions of 
unemployed, many of whom are not regis- 
tered in the official figures? 

Socialists must demand a swingeing tax 
on wealth and profits. Workers must insist 
that a wealth tax and steeply progressive 
income tax be earmarked to restore and 
expand the NHS, education and transport 
systems, to fund public works schemes to 
build and renovate millions of homes, and 
to raise benefits to a level that can abolish 
the blight of poverty altogether. 

In power Labour should open the ac- 
counts of major companies for inspection 
by trade unionists and consumers. Any firm 
declaring bankruptcy, all the banks and 
finance houses and all the utilities, without 
exception, should be renationalised. 

Blair declared in September that: 

“The only thing I have hesitated in doing 
is committing sums in advance to start 
renationalising what the Tories have priva- 
tised.” 

This idea that renationalisation would 
be “too expensive” can only be countered 
by rejecting the payment of any compensa- 
tion to the parasitic private owners. They 
have plundered these industries for their 
own gain. Far from draining state funds, 
nationalisation under workers’ control 
would provide working people with direct 
access to the wealth of the future. 

In the meantime, companies targeted for 
the Windfall Tax have already threatened 
to pass on the loss through price rises. 
Workers should be demanding a price 
freeze to ensure that the “windfall” is paid 
for by the rich, not the poor. 


Minimum Wage 

The Tories will try to claim that a na- 
tional minimum wage will lead to higher 
unemployment per se. Despite this non- 
sense, there is no doubt that the minimum 
wage is and remains a popular policy. Yet 
Blair and Harriet Harman’s proposal for a 
tripartite commission under Labour to set 
the figure, which will include employers, 
has already unsettled many trade unionists, 
especially those in low paid sectors. 

Leaks show that Blair and Harman 
would prefer a figure of £3.30 an hour (the 
lowest possible estimate of half median 
male earnings) or something even lower. 
Whereas over 2.5m earn less than £3.50 
an hour, there are nearly 5m who earn under 
£4.15, and even this remains a poverty 
wage, 

Workers simply cannot trust Blair on this 
issue, We should step up the fight to get 
those unions which have formally adopted 
the £4.15 figure to force it on Labour as a 
definite election pledge while continuing 
to push for the labour movement to set as 
its goal a minimum wage based on the real 
average male wage of £8 an hour. 


Education 

Blair’s speech included the promise to 
restrict class sizes to 30—but only for the 
youngest children in primary school. He has 
pledged £110 million for this, recoveréd 
by abolishing the £110m assisted places 
scheme for private schools. This will be 
highly popular with teachers and parents. 
Surveys show 90% of parents think 31 
should be the maximum size, yet there are 
over one million children in classes bigger 
than this. The main teaching union the NUT 
yas a policy of supporting 30 as the maxi- 
num class size. | 


As Blair's "New Labour" 
prepares for power: 


by Richard Brenner 


What is more, one in three parents rightly 
believe that class sizes should be no more 
than 20, Overwhelmingly research shows 
that children benefit from smaller class 
sizes, especially in the first few years at 
school. The money is there to provide this 
precondition for a quality education sys- 








tem and the call must go out from parents 
and teachers across the country for the 
funds to make it a reality. Labour should 
commit itself to secondary school classes 
of no more than 30 and primary school 
classes of no more than 25, with reception 
classes limited to 20. 


Labour’s decision to keep grant-main- 
tained schools—at the core of Tory plans 
for a two-tier education system—remains 
deeply unpopular among teachers and 
working class parents. Blair’s proposed 
abolition of funded scholarships does not 
affect the most privileged layers who will 


continue to benefit from private education. 
In the teaching unions the alarm must be 
sounded now over Blair's ominous threat 
to sack teachers who are supposedly “not 
up to the job”, and against Blunkett’s scan- 
dalous threat to close whole schools if they 
are “failing”.” 
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Rail 

In his conference speech Blair did not 
commit himself to renationalising the rail 
companies, despite Knapp’s evident delight. 
Blair warned off potential investors, but 
only guaranteed that there will be “a pub- 
licly owned and accountable railway sys- 
tem under Labour”. Anyone inclined to in- 
terpret this as a commitment to full 
renationalisation should ponder the fate of 
Michael Meacher, who was immediately at- 
tacked by Blair on 4 October for telling the 
BBC that Labour would take Railtrack and 
25 train-operating companies back into 
public ownership. 

Blair would be happy to see the privati- 
sation programme collapse and thus to 
unsettle potential buyers, but he has no 
intention of renationalising the industry in 
full. 

State ownership and workers’ control of 
the network is not an optional extra but is 
an absolute precondition for the establish- 
ment of the integrated transport system 
which Blair promised in his conference 
speech. A transport system run according 
to the dictates of profit by competing pri- 
vate companies cannot be truly integrated. 


Benefits 

There are ominous signs that Labour is 
prepared to follow the Tories in their de- 
termination to ditch universal benefits. The 
only concrete proposal in that direction at 
present is Blair’s proposal to reform univer- 


sal child benefit by taxing it for high earn- 
ers. But the principle of universal benefits 
has been abandoned in the process, setting 
a very worrying precedent for the next La- 
bour government to take still further. 

Significantly Blair has also warned 
Murdoch’s Today newspaper that Britain 
under Labour will get a “benefit system 
actively encouraging people to work”, 
which means the continuation of poverty 
level, means tested benefits driving people 
into low paid jobs. 

The call must go out for work or full pay: 
benefits must be fixed at the level of the 
minimum wage for those who the system 
has failed and who cannot find work. 

As for young workers, there is every 
possibility that the money earmarked for 
jobs from the windfall tax will go into Tory- 
style fake training schemes. Brown has even 
suggested that the money could be offered 
to employers in “cash incentives” to take 
on unemployed youth. 

This is why Labour has refused to come 
out against Gillian Shephard’s mooting of 
anew slave labour scheme for 14 year-olds, 
getting them to work for free for employ- 
ers instead of attending classes. 

The only guarantee Blair has given is to 
provide stricter laws against under-age 
working. Young workers and trade unions 
must fight for equal pay for young workers, 
the restoration of full benefits for 17 and 18 
year-olds, and for state-funded apprentice- 
ship schemes under trade union control. 








Constitutional reform 

Blair is committed to abolishing heredi- 
tary peerages, but not the unelected House 
of Lords itself. There is no democratic jus- 
tification for the existence of this semi-feu- 
dal check on the actions of the elected cham- 
ber. Labour must abolish it outright, to- 
gether with the monarchy which also pos- 
sesses enormous potential powers of con- 
trol over the state machine. 

On proportional representation, Blair is 
keeping his options open with talk of a 
referendum. 

Some top Blairites, such as Jack Straw, 
and much of the old left, are firmly against 
this. 

Clearly there will be a major debate on 
constitutional reform under Blair, even if 
Labour are able to govern alone, but cer- 
tainly in the event of a Lib-Lab coalition. 
The present first-past-the-post system is 
totally undemocratic, allowing manipula- 
tion by the unelected boundaries commis- 
sion and not reflecting the votes cast. Mi- 
nority parties are systematically discrimi- 
nated against. 

The entire labour movement should fight 
to commit Blair to the introduction of pro- 
portional representation on a party list sys- 
tem. 


Union rights 

Blair has promised a right to union rec- 
ognition (if the majority of workers in a 
workplace vote for it). 

This, if introduced, would be an impor- 
tant boost to workers’ confidence when un- 
dertaking the unionisation of workplaces. 
Yet Blair has also maintained the Tory ban 
on the closed shop by declaring that join- 
ing will remain a “matter of free choice”. 

The anti-union laws themselves, includ- 
ing the draconian provisions of the 1993 
Act, will remain in place. No-one should 
doubt that Blair will use them if necessary 
against the unions when in office. 

These laws will continue to be a burning 
issue in every significant dispute, local, se- 
lective and one-day actions included. In 
preparation for a Blair government, trade 
unionists need to keep up a constant agita- 
tion for the abolition of all of the laws, and, 
crucially, to defy them in practice, strength- 
ening solidarity action and aiming to make 

them unworkable before Blair gets into 
Number 10.8 


working class has flexed 
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T HE TERM “fascist” was first 
adopted by Mussolini, whose 
movement swept to power in 
1922, crushing Italy’s trade unions and 
powerful workers’ parties. During the 
1920s and 1930s, fascist movements 
sprung up throughout Europe, includ- 
ing the British Union of Fascists 
founded by Oswald » 
Mosley. : 
There have been — 
other fascist move- , 
ments in Europe since 
World War Two, even 
though they have some- 
times been forced to 
hide their true nature | 
faced with conditionsof & 
relative stability and © 
even repression. 
As the semi-colonial 





its muscles, we have | 
seen the emergence of ge 
semi-colonial forms of —— = 
fascism—including clerical fascism— 
again drawing on different ideologies 
than the European-style nationalism 
which formed the core of fascism in 
the 1930s. 

But what all these movements have 
in common is not just violent racism 
or nationalism. They are and were 
mass, populist movements, designed 
to be the “shock troops” of the most 
reactionary sections of the ruling class 
against the organised workers’ move- 


ment, mobilising their forces through 


a kind of fake “socialism”. Though they 
have often drawn members from the 
most disorganised layer of the work- 
ers, including criminals, their main 
base is the urban middle class. 

Of course, there had been strike 
breakers before the twentieth century, 
and organised racists too, But the on- 
set of a new imperialist epoch— of 
nationalist rivalry, recurrent economic 
crisis and war—demanded the creation 
of a new weapon of last resort for the 
capitalist class. 

The capitalists’ preferred weapons 
against the working class were the 
police, the judges, the army and the 
secret service. But they were also aware 
that the new mass workers’ move- 
ments might not be easily defeated by 
state repression alone. 

In fascism they created a mass move- 
ment to destroy all elements of inde- 
pendent working class democracy 
within capitalism. Under fascism even 
democracy for the ruling class is se- 
verely curtailed or abolished in the 
service of defending their economic 
interests. 

The crisis years of the 1920s and 30s 
posed the working class, in several key 
countries, with the possibility of revo- 
lution. Mis-leadership ensured that 
vital opportunities were lost. Fascism 
swept to power. Fascism was the price 
the working class paid for failing to 
take power itself. 

Fascism aims not just to repress 
workers or co-opt their leaders into 
running the system of exploitation. 
Fascists aim to smash to atoms the 
organised workers’ movement. For 
that you need masses of people. You 
need mass demonstrations of reaction- 
ary sections of the working class and 
middle class to surround the HQs of 
workers’ parties and trade unions, as 
happened in Germany on the eve of 
fascist victory. 

You need police agents in every 
block of flats, every school or factory. 
You need these agents organised and 


| rewarded by a mass party structure. 


To gain power you need tightly knit 
terror squads which can walk into 








meetings of hundreds of defenceless 
workers, beat up their leaders, kid- 
nap and torture activists. 

Today fascism is growing in Eu- 
rope, But right wing nationalism is 
also growing, and it is by far the most 
immediate danger. In Europe far-right 
conservatives pander to right wing na- 

"eeee: tionalism with the ex- 
cuse that they are “un- 
dermining the fas- 
cists” by doing so. 

Meanwhile, the fas- 
cists bide their time. 
| Because of the 

strength of parliamen- 
tary democracy after 
the Second World 
War, and because in 
countries like Britain 
and France national- 
ism was counterposed 
to fascism in the last 
war, the modern fas- 

“= cists have to hide their 
true aims. They deceitfully accommo- 
date themselves to democratic senti- 
ments of the masses they wish to at- 
tract. 

Some, like Jean-Marie Le Pen in 
France have built “fascist front” par- 
ties, which publicly distance them- 
selves from street violence during a 
preparatory period, but maintain links 
with more overt fascist paramilitaries. 
Others, like the British National Party 
see their main opportunity as the as- 
sembling of a hardened “cadre” of 
street-fighters, using elections as op- 
portunities for recruiting thugs and 
terrorising local communities. 

In all its forms there is only one 
answer to fascism. Mass working class 
action, at the earliest opportunity, to 
physically and morally smash the fas- 
cist organisations. 

Some object that fascists have to 
be defeated in argu) >2nt a..d extended 
democratic rights in order to expose 
them. This is wrong. Fascists use 
democratic openings merely to adver- 
tise themselves; but their aim is to 
destroy democratic rights. The “bat- 
tle of ideas” is wasted on them and 
their supporters who are drawn not 
to fascism’s intellectual rigour but to 
its muscular message on the streets. 

That is why we have to organise 
both mass demonstrations and work- 
ers’ defence squads, tooled up with 
whatever is necessary, to deny the 
fascists control of streets and work- 
ing class areas. We have to build a 
workers’ united front to stop fascism 
wherever it rears its head. While we 
shed no tears if fascists are repressed 
by the police and courts, it cannot be 
part of our strategy to rely on or call 
for that repression. The state and the 
fascists are different parts of the same 
defence mechanism of the capitalist 
system. 

Above all else revolutionary social- 
ists have to address the political crisis 
that drives desperate people into the 
hands of the fascists. The failure of 
the Labour Party to provide concrete 
answers to the problems of housing, 
education and jobs in the East End of 
London allowed the fascists to grow. 
To undermine the fascists socialists 
need to provide alternative answers, 
not simply quote the crimes of Hitler 
and Mussolini. 

Labour—old and new—has no 
answers to the capitalist crisis. It is 
rooted in the capitalist system. Only 
revolutionary socialism can provide 
radical answers to the crisis, by tar- 
geting the real enemy that stands be- 

hind the fascist boot-boys: the bosses 
and their capitalist system, 
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Interview 





“Bosnia needs 
solidarity” 


Michael Gatter of ArbeiterInnenstandpunkt (Workers’ Standpoint, Austrian 
section of the LRCI) interviewed Thomas, a member of an International Work 
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Brigade working in the Bosnian city of Tuzla. 


re did the idea of a Work Bri- 
gade come from ? 


Over the past year Workers’ Aid for 
Bosnia (WAFB) has organised convoys 
with food and medicine for Tuzla. The 
initial idea was to reconstruct the Univer- 
sity Library in Tuzla which had been seri- 
ously damaged in the war. Most of the 
Brigade members came from Spain where, 
above all in Catalonia, there has been a 
strong Bosnia solidarity movement. For 
example, a few weeks ago 30,000 demon- 
strated in Barcelona for a multi-ethnic 
Bosnia. This has a lot-to do with the 
Catalans’ understanding of the national 
question. It is clear to many that Bosnia 
needs aid. 


So what have you been doing? 

The first brigade, “Land and Freedom”, 
arrived in July, with 20 activists. The sec- 
ond, “No Pasaran”, arrived in August with 
50 members. As they arrived, the immedi- 
ate question was the fate of tens of thou- 
sands of refugees from Srebrenica. In the 
first place we had to attend to the refu- 
gees, providing technical assistance from 
laying water pipes through to the provi- 
sion of food. In addition we organised an 
exhibition under the title “Bosnia is not 
alone”, in which we documented the in- 
ternational solidarity work that has been 
carried out for Bosnia. It was extremely 
encouraging to see how much interest this 
drew from the population. Apart from that 
we spoke to officers and soldiers in the 
army, trade unions, student groups and 
representatives of political parties. They 
all reacted very positively, not to say en- 
thusiastically. We agreed a series of con- 
crete support projects. 


How do you explain this enthusiastic re- 
sponse? 

Very simply. You just have to look at the 
situation facing these soldiers, workers and 
youth. The town had already been besieged 
for years. Time and again they hoped for 
international support, time and again they 
were disappointed. In the meantime 
UNPROFOR (the UN Protection Force), 
has joined the Serb Chetniks and the specu- 
lators as one of the three most hated 
groups. 

This is all too understandable when you 
think of what happened in Srebrenica. 
There the UN disarmed Bosnia soldiers and 
then looked on as Serb troops overran the 
enclave and massacred thousands. Finally 
the UN herded the refugees together in 
camps in Tuzla (which they were not al- 
lowed to leave!) instead of distributing 
them throughout Bosnia. The aim was 
clear: the town was supposed to be 


“flooded” with tens of thousands of refu- 
gees in order to undermine the Bosnians’ 
military capability. As a protest against the 
UN’s policy there was a three day block- 
ade of the UNPROFOR headquarters in 
Tuzla. 


To what extent is there a multi-ethnic 
consciousness in the population? 

To be honest, when I arrived in Bosnia 
I was expecting that many would have 
developed a distinctly Muslim identity. 
That would not have been entirely surpris- 
ing after three years of ethnic cleansing by 
Croat and Serbian chauvinists. But in fact 
all the Muslims that we spoke to insisted 
that they wanted to live together with Serbs 
and Croats in a multi-ethnic state. We 
should not forget that now, like before, 
thousands of Serbs and Croats live in Tuzla. 
It is important to note that there were a 
number of Serbs and Croats among the 76 
people murdered in the Chetnik grenade 
attack on a cafe on 25 May. 


How would you assess the state of the 
Bosnian army? 

Overall the army is quite closely tied to 
and supported by the people. Not that it 
was ever a workers’ militia in any sense. 
But bureaucratic control is plainly much 
less than in normal armies. You hardly see 
badges and insignia signifying ranks. The 
soldiers have to switch constantly between 


work and the front. 

Sixty percent of the students study for 
one month and then fight for a month at 
the front. In contrast to the reactionary 
Chetnik gangs, many women fight in the 
Bosnian army. Soldiers can engage in poli- 
tics without the fear of repression. This is 
also true for the rest of Bosnian society. 
The power of the government is not so 
absolute as in Serb or Croat nationalist held 
territory. So there are a lot of opposition 
parties and no censorship of the press. 


What are the chances of success for the 
USA’s reactionary plan to partition 
Bosnia? 

There is a real danger that the bourgeois 
Izetbegovic government will vote for this 
plan. But many Bosnians have said to me 
that Izetbegovic will never be able to get it 
through. The population rejects such a 
partition. There have been splits over this 
issue in the past. Prime Minister Silajdzic 
offered his resignation in August over this 
issue. 

In response workers and soldiers col- 
lected 27,000 signatures on a petition in 
just two weeks, in Tuzla alone. Today the 
most progressive workers and youth are 
in the army, which has unfortunately led 
toa weakening of the unions. But this also 
raises the possibility that armed workers 
will turn against the regime when it tries 
to push through the partition plan. 
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| N 1992 asystematic attempt was made 
by the leaders of the newly declared 
Republika Srpska (RS)—headed by 
Radovan Karadzic—to create a Serb state 
in Bosnia. The means was the expulsion of 
hundreds of thousands of ethnic-Muslims. 

This project was not merely a reaction- 
ary one. It represented the first attempt in 
the post-war period in Europe to carry out 

genocide, i.e. the destruction of an ethnic 
group or people, partly by physical liqui- 
dation, partly by expulsion from their coun- 
try, partly by destruction of their cultural 
institutions. 

Karadzic made this aim clear as early as 
October 1991. At a session of the Bosnia- 
Hercegovina (BiH) Parliament he uttered 
the ominous warning that the Muslim com- 
munity would “disappear from the face of 
the earth”, He added that he “did not think 
that they might disappear only physically: 
rather this is also the beginning of the end 
of their existence as a nation.” 

Karadzic’s threats were made good 
when war finally broke out in BiH at the 
end of March 1992. 

By June the formal withdrawal of the 

Yugoslav National Army (JNA) from BiH 
was complete. But in reality over two thirds 
of it had simply been transformed into the 
Bosnian Serb Army (BSA). Chief JNA gen- 
eral, Ratko Mladic, became the command- 
ing officer of the BSA. 

The BSA regular forces used heavy ar- 
tillery to bombard the civilian population. 

its aim was to terrify the population. The 
most internationally visible example of this 
was the siege of Sarajevo. Mladic was heard 
to order his gunners to “drive them crazy” 
and “burn it all”. 

That this would cause immense suffer- 
ing to at least thirty thousand Serbs inside 
the city did not stop him. Indeed the radi- 
cal Serb chauvinists always showed great 
contempt for the “apartment block Serbs” 
because they had forgotten their national- 
ity and lived alongside Muslims and Croats. 
A-similar-hatred-was expressed for the 
working class cities and towns of eastern 
Bosnia where industrialisation had created 
an ethnically mixed population with a 
multi-ethnic consciousness. 

In addition to the BSA , paramilitary 
units from Serbia itself flooded into the 
republic. The paramilitaries were the spear- 
head of the ethnic cleansing, One of the 
most notorious of these forces was organ- 
ised by a close ally of Slobodan Milosevic, 
Zeljko Raznjatovic, known as Arkan. 

At the beginning of the one sided “war 
" Arkan’s bands, the so-called “Tigers”, 
moved into Bosnia to “liberate” the small, 
predominantly ethnic-Muslim town of 
Bijeljina. The Tigers were joined by the self- 
styled Chetnik fascist formations of 








“Ancient hatreds unfrozen by the collapse of communism”. 
“primeval blood feuds”, “a fight amongst gangsters” . . . these are 
some of the terms that western politicians have used to describe 
the war in Bosnia-Hercegovina. It is a way of covering up the fact 
that genocide was attempted in 1992 and 1993. As the imperialists 
try to force through the reactionary carve up of Bosnia, 

Dave Stockton recounts the horror of the Bosnian genocide. 


“Duke” Seselj, 

Their first targets were the industrial 
towns and the villages. Four of these dis- 
tricts, running north to south—Zvornik, 
Bratunac, Srebrenica, and Visegrad—had 
large ethnic-Muslim populations. To the 
north of Zvornik, in the Bijeljina district 
Serbs formed 59 per cent of the popula- 
tion but there was a large Muslim minor- 
ity, 

The BSA saw this region as a strategic 
barrier, separating the large Serb 
populations in northern and south west- 
ern BiH from one another and cutting both 
of them off from Serbia proper. 

The main objective of the terror in the 
villages and the smaller towns was to en- 
large Serb territory and squeeze the eth- 
nic-Muslims into a few pockets that would 
collapse because they would be cut off from 
food, power and other essential supplies. 

Misha Glenny in his book The Fall of 
Yugoslavia (1993) relates the testimony 
of Ekrem Acvdic, a 38-year old factory 
worker from Bratunac. He tells his story 
of being herded with 6,000 to 7,000 other 
ethnic-Muslim mer nto a sports stadium 
and robbed of all their money and valu- 
ables. He and about 500-600 of the pris- 
oners were then taken to a school where 
gangs of self-styled “Vukovar Chetniks”, 
beat them with the butts of their rifles and 
with iron coshes, axe and hoe handles 
throughout the night. 

Hundreds died as a result. The dead and 
the unconscious were taken outside, 
thrown into a skip and burned, some still 
alive. The bodies were then thrown into 
the Drina. The survivors, about 399, were 
finally traded for Serb prisoners of war. 

Glenny uses this account as an example 
but as he points out; 

The evidence of the mass slaughter of 
defenceless Muslim and to a lesser extent 
Croat civilians by Chetnik irregulars is 
overwhelming... A single testimony will 
suffice to create an image of what these 
people had to endure. The reader simply 
has to multiply the experience by tens of 
thousands.” 

This was not only an attack on the eth- 
nically Muslim population but an attack 





on the Bosnian working class. The “Mus- 
lims” were the most secularised part of 
population in Bosnia, forming the major- 
ity of the urban population and the major- 
ity of the urban workers. 

The cities of BiH, Sarajevo, Banja Luka, 
Zenice and Tuzla were multi-ethnic melt- 
ing pots. Many of their people registered 
themselves as “Yugoslavs” before 1991. 
They formed the backbone of the massive 
peace movement of 1990-92 which pro- 
tested against all moves to war, whether it 
be Izetbegovic’s declaration of independ- 
ence or Karadzic’s declaration of autono- 
mous zone’s and the arming of militias. 

In the BiH army, formed in the summer 
and autumn of 1992, one third of the sol- 
diers were ethnic Serbs. The same was true 
in the BiH police force. 

The next stage of the ethnic cleansing 
shifted to northern Bosnia. This was a re- 
gion predominantly populated by Croats 
and to a lesser degree by ethnic-Muslims. 
The BSA and the paramilitaries’ aim here 
was to open up and ethnically cleanse an 
east-west corridor, the so-called Posavina 
Corridor. In October 1992 the Serbs 
mounted a decisive offensive, broke the 
stalemate, and secured a narrow corridor 
between the eastern and western parts of 
BiH. 

Before the war there were 700,000 eth- 
nic Muslims in this region. Every major 
population centre during the spring and 
summer months witnessed the creation of 
“bureaux for population exchange”—in- 
struments of ethnic cleansing, supposedly 
carried out “by consent”. 

Muslims and Croats terrified and des- 
perate to leave the region were not allowed 
to leave without first signing documents 
surrendering all future rights to their prop- 
erty. Hundreds of thousands of people were 
forced to give up their homes and flee into 
Croatia. 

The long columns of refugees in April 
and May 1992 were not leaving voluntar- 
ily. They had been deliberately driven out 
in order to create a territorially continu- 
ous and ethnically homogeneous Serb 
state. 

A US Senate Foreign Relations Report 


published on 18 August 1992 stated that 
in territory adjacent to Serbia (eastern 
Bosnia) 35,000, almost all Muslims, had 
been demonstrably killed by the end of 
June, the majority of them as part of eth- 
nic cleansing rather than in the artillery 
bombardments. The report also cites the 
emergence of the practice of systematic 
rape. Later figures suggest up to 20,000 
women were systematically raped as part 
of the terrorising process. 

News of deportations in cattle cars to 
several mass detention camps in northern 
Bosnia began to leak out to the press There 
is plenty of evidence that the US and EU 
intelligence agencies knew all about this. 
In fact they said nothing until an Ameri- 
can journalist, Roy Gutman, made his first 
report about the camps. 

He had been allowed to visit Manjaca— 
a so-called prisoner of war camp. He was 
not allowed to see inside the huge sheds in 
which many hundreds of prisoners were 
kept but heard stories of the horrific beat- 
ings and death which took place there. 

Later he visited Omarska camp. Quot- 
ing the testimony of a sixty-three-year-old 
man whom he called only “Meho”, Gutman 
described how more than one thousand 
Muslim and Croat prisoners were held in 
metal cages without sanitation, exercise or 
adequate food. Meho had been held there 
for more than a week “in an ore-loader 
inside a cage roughly 700 square feet with 
300 other men“. 

Several cages were stacked four high and 
separated by grates: “There were no toi- 
lets and the prisoners had to live in their 
own filth, which dripped through the 
grates.” , 

Another journalist, Ed Vulliamy, wrote 
that “. . . the evidence suggests that some 
6,000 men were in Omarska at any one 
time, and that several thousand were bru- 
tally murdered”, 

In the detention camps those who were 
not killed immediately were near starva- 
tion. Most of them were not even fighters 
in the BiH forces. Their emaciated bodies 
reminded journalists of the victims of the 
Nazis concentration camps. 

The US Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee Report revealed that the ethnic- 
cleansing campaign had succeeded in cre- 
ating an exclusively Serb-inhabited region, 
in territory contiguous with Serbia, and 
which now occupied 70% of the territory 
of BiH. This had been achieved by means 
of: 

“random and selective killings .. . and 
organised massacres . . . We believe the 
death toll associated with forcible removal 
of the Muslim village population far ex- 
ceeds the death toll from the bombardment 
of cities”. 

In the camps, organized killings were 
described as “recreational and sadistic”. 

At the end of April 1992, there were 
286,000 refugees from Bosnia—the great 
majority of them ethnic-Muslims, but also 
Croats. Most of them had fled to Croatia. 
By the beginning of June 1992 this figure 
had risen to three-quarters of a million, 
and by mid-July to 1.1 million. By the end 
of the 1992, almost two million Bosnians— 
nearly half the population—had lost their 
homes. 170,000 people had been detained 
in the concentration camps during this 
period 

Despite the discovery of this attempted 
genocide by liberal journalists in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1992 the “world com- 
munity”, (the imperialist powers who to- 
tally control the UN Security Council) did 
nothing to stop it. 

“Unfortunately Bosnia is not an ally of 
the USA and has no oil,” said a cynical US 
diplomat. 

At every stage the imperialists refused 
to let the victims defend themselves. In 
1991 at the request of Slobodan Milosevic 
the UN Security Council passed Resolu- 
tion 713. This created an arms embargo 
which was then used to deny a recognised 
state, a member of the UN, the right to 
self-defence as embodied in the UN Char- 
ter article 51. 

And the killing continues. In July this 
year reports estimate that 6,000 Muslims 
were killed during the Serb offensive in 
eastern Bosnia. 3,000 men have simply 
“disappeared”, and 12,000 Muslims and 
Croats were forced out of their homes. 

Multi-ethnic Bosnia has survived de- 
spite, not because of, imperialism. Impe- 
rialism at the negu.iating table has repeat- 
edly tried to kill it in favour of a “Muslim” 
bantustan, subordinated to Croatia. This 
is the solution it is still trying to impose 
today, 

That is why revolutionary Marxists 
could never call for the UN or NATO to 
intervene. Instead we call for their armed 
forces to get out. Once the nature of the 
national oppression and genocide was 
clear, it was vital for revolutionaries to 
support the forces of BiH which were re- 
sisting genocide and to fight for an end to 
the arms embargo.™ 
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Jacques Chirac in a rare moment 
of honesty at the end of October. And it’s 
true. 

Six months after comfortably winning 
the presidential election, Chirac is cur- 
rently riding low in the opinion polls, with 
only 15% of the electorate satisfied with 
his presidency. | 

And that is only the beginning of his 
problems. 

In what is turning out to be a “hot au- 
tumn”, 
¢ workers have taken to the streets in their 
millions, 
¢ students have been threatening to do the 
same, 

e Prime Minister Alain Juppé has been ac- 
cused of corruption, 

e the franc has taken a battering at the 
hands of the foreign exchange dealers, 

¢ the army have been brought onto the 
streets in a vain attempt to curb the wave 
of bombings by Algerian Islamic funda- 
mentalists 

On top of it all, Chirac has had to admit 
that his election promises were all lies and 
that instead of healing the “social fracture”, 
as he promised during his election cam- 
paign, he will be doing all he can to deepen 
it by launching a vicious austerity pack- 
age. An attempt to “rally the nation” by 
restarting nuclear testing turned out to be 
a total flop as over 70% of the population 
opposed his nuclear folly. 

Where did it all go wrong? 

Chirac ran an extremely confident and 
populist campaign for the presidency. He 
promised the impossible: to cut taxes, in- 
crease salaries and safeguard the health 
service while not attacking the profits of 
the capitalists. 

Once the election was out of the way 
and Chirac had moved into the Presiden- 
tial palace, everything changed. The new 
president took all his far-fetched promises 
and promptly threw them into the nearest 
dustbin. 

The main task for Chirac and his gov- 
ernment is to ensure that France can meet 
the criteria for a common European cur- 
rency. This mainly means attacking the 
budget deficit, which stands at 5% of GDP. 
And it is the public sector which is first in 
line for spending cuts, which is why pub- 
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I WASN’T elected to be popu- 
; lar!” said French President 





lic sector workers are so decisive in France. 

The first sign of the government's weak- 
ness came at the end of August when 
Madelin, the new Finance Minister, was 
sacked. 

Madelin, an ex-fascist turned neo-liberal 
Thatcherite, was the only member of an 
incoherent government who was prepared 
to pull no punches in attacking the coun- 
try’s five million public sector workers 

The rest of the government was uneasy 
with idea of dismantling parts of France’s 
strong state system and, more importantly, 
unhappy about the prospect of provoking 
the traditionally combative public sector. 
So they sacked Madelin as soon as the 
union leaders made it clear that they would 
fight his proposals. 

This rapid retreat was testimony to the 
nervousness of the government, despite its 
400-seat parliamentary majority. 

The difficulty the government will have 
in pushing its programme through was 
shown on 10 October. Refusing to accept 
the proposed 1996 wage freeze in the pub- 
lic sector, over five million public sector 
workers took to the streets under the blaz- 
ing Indian summer sun in the biggest 
united strike movement in a decade. In 





By Christine Duval 


some sectors the proportion of workers on 
strike was the highest since 1968! 

And as the university year began, the 
traditional problems of funding and lack 
of space drove tens of thousands of stu- 
dents onto the streets. 

Faced with this growing unrest, the 
government had to move quickly to stifle 
a potential explosion over an amendment 
to the budget from a rightwing MP that 
would have cut students’ housing benefit. 
That would have been the final straw for 
France’s fighting youth, and could have put 
a rapid end to Juppé’s government. 

The atmosphere of crisis and incompe- 
tence has been reinforced by the fact that 
there are deep divisions in the bosses’ 
camp. 

The government has faced severe criti- 
cism from the CPNF, the French bosses’ 
organisation, and the OECD, the interna- 
tional capitalist thinktank, for not going 
far enough in attacking the “burden” of 
the state sector which is the most costly in 
Europe. International big business’s lack 
of confidence in Juppé’s government led 
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to a run on the franc, obliging the Bank of 
France to raise interest rates in order to 
strengthen the currency. 

From TV journalists to ordinary people 
in cafés, everyone agrees that France could 
face a social and political crisis not seen 
since 1968. The key to that situation will 
almost certainly be the youth, who have 
already proved their combativity when they 
went into battle against the previous gov- 
ernment, scoring a number of important 
victories. 

Their willingness to fight comes from 
the desperation the majority of youth feel 
about their future. Over half of under 28 
year olds are either without work or in 
precarious low-paid employment. 

Most under 25 year olds are in the al- 
ready overburdened education system for 
lack of any other alternative with no hope 
of a job when they finish studying. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of them receive no state 
benefit whatsoever. But unlike their par- 
ents of nearly 30 years ago, French youth 
in the nineties are marked by their desire 
to “drop in” to society, rather than “drop 
out”. That means that future social con- 
flicts are likely to be hard and bitter. 


There is more at stake than the joyous 








rebellion of May ‘68. This makes the youth 
a powerful ally of the working class. Their 
interests have never converged more 
openly. . 

For the moment, one of the govern- 
ment’s biggest allies is the leadership of 
the working class. Despite the success of 
the 10 October general strike and the fail- 
ure of the government to make any con- 
cessions, there are no plans for any fur- 
ther national protests against the pay freeze 
in the public sector. ? . 

For the moment, neither of the two re- 
formist parties—the Socialist Party and the 
Communist Party (PCF)—have been able 
to build on the basis of the movement. The 
PCF has been made to look particularly 
stupid, having spent the summer pledging 
to be a “constructive opposition” to the 
government! Not surprisingly, it has been 
forced to make an apparent about-turn due 
to the pressure of the rank and file and the 
obvious unrest within the working class. 

Although the unions and the two re- 
formist parties retain the leadership of the 
working class for the moment, the increas- 
ing weakness of this leadership, especially 
amongst the youth, is a decisive feature of 
the current situation. 

The links between the workers and their 
traditional leaders have been severely 
weakened, especially after 10 years of “so- 
cialist” government. They can no longer 
guarantee to the bosses that they will be 
able to contain any social explosion. 

Given the spontaneous fighting tradi- 
tion of the French workers and youth, it is 
certain that the government will be con- 
fronted with a real struggle as it tries to 
impose austerity and deregulation. 

The youth will be crucial in this 
fightback, particularly young workers like 
those at Alsthom GEC who fought and 
won earlier this year. One of the tasks fac- 
ing the working class in the months ahead 
will be to establish their own democratic 
organisations to run the struggles and chal- 
lenge the control of the union bureaucracy. 
It will also need to ensure that any strug- 
gle is extended to all sections of the work- 
ing class, particularly those who are pres- 
ently unorganised. 

Only then will French workers and 
youth be able to take the current struggle 
further than that of May 1968—towards a 
real workers’ revolution.@ 
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Farrakhan 











N MONDAY 16 October, Wash- 
ington DC. witnessed one of the 
largest mass mobilisations in US 
history. More than 400,000 people — all 
men and virtually all black — gathered 
around the Mall. 

This was the venue of the 250,000- 
strong August 1963 March on Washing- 
ton which marked the apex of the civil 
rights movement led by Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

The contrast between the two events 
could hardly have been more dramatic. The 
multi-racial, male and female demonstra- 
tion of 32 years ago raised democratic 
demands: for the dismantling of the insti- 
tutions of racial segregation and the ex- 
tension of voting rights in the southern 
states. It voiced calls for social and eco- 
nomic reform through such measures as 
an increased minimum wage and an emer- 
gency job creation programme for the in- 
ner cities, 

Though the 1963 March on Washing- 
ton explicitly tied King’s movement to the 
Kennedy administration, so helping to 
deflect the growing militancy of sections 
of the movement, it also had an undeni- 
ably progressive character. 

But October's “Million Man March” was 
led by the deeply reactionary Nation of 
Islam leader, Louis Farrakhan. 

Whilst thousands of the marchers 
drifted away as Farrakhan spoke for over 
two hours, thousands more stayed. The day 
was an unqualified success for the increas- 
ingly influential leader of a reactionary and 
dangerous movement. (The patriarchal, 
the Nation's ideology ts well-documented. 
A Aceon see Workers Power 191, July 


Scale 

The scale of the 16 October demonstra- 
tion was not, however, a tribute to the 
charisma of Farrakhan or the mobilising 
skills of the Nation of Islam alone. The 
enormous turnout, almost in spite of the 
“messenger”, is a barometer of a wide- 
spread anger, diluted with despair, that has 
cut across large swathes of the black 
American population. It is a mood which 
stretches from the urban killing grounds 
of Coolio’s “Gangsta Paradise” to a subur- 
ban middle class that finds a huge gap 
between the wholesome platitudes of the 
“Cosby Show” and their insecure reality. 

A battery of official statistics and aca- 
demic reports reveal some of the causes of 
the anger and despair. 

Three decades after the March on Wash- 
ington, the racial divide in US society not 
only persists, but has, in some respects, 
intensified. More than 600,000 black men 
are currently in jail; a third of black men 
between the ages of 18 and 29 are caught 
up in the US system of criminal injustice — 
either imprisoned, on probation or await- 
ing trial. More than a thousand black peo- 
ple are on death row. Of these, not even a 
handful can afford good legal representa- 
tion, never mind OJ Simpson’s “dream 
team”. 








Jobless 

Jobless rates among blacks are more 
than twice the levels recorded among 
whites. The median income of black house- 
holds in 1993 stood at 57% of that for 
white families. Two-thirds of black inner 
city households are headed by single moth- 
ers. The African-American infant mortal- 
ity rate in 1991 was twice that of the white 
population and, at 17.1 for every 1,000 
live births, compared badly with some 
Third World countries. The average life 
expectancy for a black male in New York 
City’s Harlem ghetto is only 49 years. 

The proportion of blacks entering higher 
education is in decline, even as politicians 
from conservative Republicans through to 
liberal Democrats queue up to denounce 
the “unfairness” of affirmative action pro- 
grammes which have drawn some black 
youth into the colleges. 

The racial divide is an essential, but not 





decisive part of the contemporary politi- 
cal landscape in the US. 

The years since the largely successful 
civil rights struggles have also seen a grow- 
ing class polarisation within the African- 
American population. The very achieve- 
ments of the civil rights movement aided 
the rapid expansion of a black professional 
middle class as well as a small but signifi- 
cant bourgeoisie. By the mid-1990s, 20% 
of black households account for at least 
30% of total black income. 
immune from thg general wave of insecu- 
rity that has swept through large sections 
of the US middle class. Their fears are 
compounded by the impact of racially- 
motion prospects and the attacks on af- 
firmative action. 

The “new” Democrats under Clinton 
have basically chosen to ignore black vot- 
ers, especially those who are poor and 


by G.R. McColl 





Jesse Jackson now seems a marginal 
figure, stripped of any influence within the 
Democratic Party. And the far left in the 
US is still woefully weak and practically 
irrelevant at a national level. 

So an enormous vacuum exists for much 
of the black population across the genera- 
tion gap and the class divide, but most 
acutely for inner-city youth at the sharp 
end of police brutality and all but frozen 
out of “legitimate” economic activity. 
Against this background has come the 
spectacular rise of Farrakhan and the Na- 
tion of Islam, culminating in the 16 Octo- 
ber demonstration. aah 
_ Farrakhan first issued the call for the 
Million Man March in December 1994, 
before the OJ Simpson trial had even be- 
gun. He declared that the event would 
serve as “a holy day of atonement” on the 
part of black men. Whilst women would 
remain at home, men would converge on 
Washington—not in protest at the policies 





The years since the largely successful civil rights 
struggles have also seen a growing class polarisation 
within the African-American population. The very 
achievements of the civil rights movement aided the 
rapid expansion of a black professional middle class as 
well as a small but significant bourgeoisie. 





working class. 

The Democrats’ traditional “New Deal 
coalition” of which the African-American 
vote was a key component, has now deci- 
sively fractured. The Rainbow Coalition 
under the leadership of Jesse Jackson, into 
which many American leftists poured their 
hope and energy between 1984 and 1988, 
is little more than a memory. It failed to 
break the mould of electoral politics domi- 
nated by two unashamedly pro-capitalist 
parties. 

Black elected officials, whose ranks 
swelled even during the Reaganite 80s, 
have proved unwilling and unable to de- 
liver meaningful reforms to the constitu- 
encies that elected them. All of them have 
eventually embraced fiscal austerity pro- 
grammes that hit the black poor hardest. 

The reality of a globally weakened US 
capitalism and a domestic ruling class even 
less inclined to make concessions has all 
but eliminated the space for ruling class 
liberal integrationism. 

The survivors of the original civil rights 
leadership in the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference (SCLC) and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) are now reduced 
to political impotence, practically ignored 
by the hip-hop generation of the inner cit- 
ies. 


of the Newt Gingrich-controlled Congress 
or the Clinton administration, but as a 
symbol of commitment to spiritual change. 

Instead of harnessing the power of col- 
lective protest, they could in Farrakhan’s 
words, atone for “the abuse and misuse of 
our women and girls”. 

In short, there was no hint of the march 
advancing any oppositional politics, not to 
mention progressive demands. It would be 
a day of self-blame for the victims of the 
racist system. 

But a political strategy does inform 
Farrakhan’s every move. 

Beneath his stridently anti-white rheto- 
ric, Farrakhan seeks to accommodate, 
profitably, to white-dominated capitalism. 
Among his business ventures, the most 
notable in recent years has been the Na- 
tion of Islam Security Agency, a private 
security firm staffed by Fruit of Islam body- 
guards, who enforce “law and order” 
among largely black residents of govern- 
ment-subsidised housing estates in a 
number of US cities. 

Though often labelled a black national- 
ist, Farrakhan has readily conceded in in- 
terviews that a black nation is not a viable 
objective in the context of the USA. (The 
Guardian, 14 October 1995), 

There are clearly important differences 
between Farrakhan and earlier conserva- 


tive black leaders in the US, but there is 
also a continuity between him and not only 
the earlier Nation of Islam under Elijah 
Muhammad, but also such figures as 
Marcus Garvey and the 19th century black 
capitalist Booker T. Washington. 

Historically, such leaderships have 
tended to come to the fore during periods 
of defeat and retreat for the black strug- 
gle. In the current reactionary climate, 
Farrakhan has come to see himself as a 
political power-broker, and the response 
of black establishment politicians to the 
Million Man March may yet prove him 
right. 

The 16 October mobilisation was clearly 
the property of the Nation of Islam, but its 
success owed much to the support it re- 
ceived from mainstream black activists and 
politicians. Virtually the whole of the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus (composed en- 
tirely of Democrats) attended the event. 
So did Jesse Jackson, after initially distanc- 
ing himself from it. Prominent intellectu- 
als such as the writer Maya Angelou and 
the Harvard lecturer Cornel West also 
participated. 

Farrakhan’s principal lieutenant in 
building for the event came from outside 
the ranks of the Nation in the person of 
Ben Chavis, briefly executive director of 
the NAACP, who was sacked from the post 
after allegedly misappropriating the organi- 
sation’s funds to defend himself against a 
sexual harassment suit. 

The ideological disorientation of Afri- 
can-American politicians is mirrored in the 
response of black local union leaders in 
some public sector branches. They have 
spent their careers depending on a Demo- 
cratic Party that has now ditched them. 

Fortunately, the evidence to date sug- 
gests that the Nation of Islam is not prov- 
ing to be acompelling pole of attraction to 
the vast majority of those who attended 
on the day. 


Revival 


There can be no grounds for compla- 
cency, however. Despite some isolated 
signs of revival, the US unions are much 
weakened industrially, and now represent 
only 11% of the private sector workforce. 
Politically, they are in an even worse state. 
Whilst recognising the need for specific 
forms of organisation among African- 
Americans and others facing racial oppres- 
sion in the US, revolutionaries must con- 
tinue to wage a relentless battle against 
separatist strategies in general, and 
Farrakhan’s virulent brand of poison in 
particular. 

Of course, a purely negative response is 
hardly likely to inspire much enthusiasm 
among inner city black youth, still living 
in segregated housing and cut off from any 
experience of organised labour. A start 
must be made around accountable, com- 
munity defence — not simply gang-based 
action — against police brutality and har- 
assment, drawing on the positive and nega- 
tive lessons of the Black Panthers. 

Agitation in defence of the remains of 
the welfare system needs to be translated 
into action, and extended into a general- 
ised fight for the creation of a truly na- 
tional health and benefits system, provid- 
ing free health care at the point of need. 

There should be a special emphasis on 
the provision of freely available abortion 
and contraception as well as on vastly 
improved ante-natal services in the inner 
cities. 


Fight 

Crucially, there must be a fight for a 
massive infusion of state funds into ghetto 
areas to provide jobs at union rates of pay, 
rebuilding decrepit housing and the crum- 
bling urban infrastructure. 

Around the fight for a unified and co- 
herent programme of such transitional 
demands, US socialists can renew the 
struggle for a truly integrated revolution- 
ary workers’ party in which African-Ameri- 
cans, women and men, would necessarily 
play a leading role. 
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HE INFORMATION super highway 

is clogged with a traffic jam of docu- 

ments on the “crisis” of the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP). 

Disgruntled ex-members in Britain (the 
International Socialist Group—ISG), Ger- 
many, Australia and South Africa have 
formed a rival network to the SWP’s own 
international tendency. Whole branches of 
the organisation in Britain have recently 
resigned in disgust at its internal regime. 

And Workers’ Liberty magazine runs a 
monthly forum in which former SWP (and 
International Socialist—IS) full timers, 
now penitent about their own sins, vent 
their anger against the injustices eventu- 
ally meted out against them by the regime 
of SWP leader, Tony Cliff. 

Despite all of this the SWP, as it gathers 
for its annual conference this month, is not 
undergoing a “crisis”. It is not about to 
explode or lose its place as the most sig- 
nificant organisation of the far left in Brit- 
ain. Its leadership is not facing the threat 
of a serious rebellion by angry members. 

The defections from the SWP over the 
last year or so, including that of the ISG, 
are relatively small in scale. They are ex- 
amples of a pattern that has existed since 
the late 1970s: the SWP recruits people 
during a particular tactical turn; the lead- 
ership decides the tactical turn has out- 
lived its usefulness; a new turn is decreed; 
those who don’t like it are isolated and 
thrown out out. 


Disaffected 

Alongside this pattern there is the con- 
stant throughput of disaffected individual 
members. The SWP’s criteria for member- 
ship is minimal: hating the Tories, believ- 
ing in “socialism from below” and selling 
a few copies of Socialist Worker. 

The result is that recruits come and go 
at a remarkable rate. Many of those re- 
cruited leave in despair, having found that 
in reality, not only do you have to hate the 
Tories—you also have to love Tony Cliff 
and all his work. If you don’t, you are not 
welcome. 

This raises a very important question for 
all those serious about building a revolu- 
tionary party. How is it that such a bureau- 
cratic organisation can maintain its domi- 
nance of the far left in Britain? Why is it 
the only organisation on the far left to have 
experienced real growth over the last few 
years? 

The most common answer supplied by 
the ISG and other dissidents is that the 
SWP. at root, has the right politics and does 
orient properly to workers’ struggles. This 
means that they alone have benefited from 
the collapse of Stalinism. 

The problem—which for critics such as 
the ISG is the decisive one—is that the 
undemocratic character of the SWP chokes 
the potential for these politics to gain the 
mass hearing they deserve. The SWP can 
grow, but it cannot make the leap from a 
few thousands to a mass party because of 
the fetter of its bureaucratic leadership. 


Conclude 

This leads the ISG to conclude that, “the 
militarised political culture of the SWP 
stands in direct opposition to its pro- 
claimed commitment to working class self- 
emancipation”. 

For the victims of the Cliff regime this 
outlook—good politics, bad regime—is 
understandable. After all, they joined the 
SWP because of its politics and yet found 
themselves unable to elect their own 
branch committees and district commit- 
tees. If they raised any criticism of the 
current line, even though it may have been 
within the framework of the SWP’s gen- 
eral politics, then they were taken aside by 
a full timer, subjected to a tirade of abuse 
and the threat of expulsion. 

Indeed the full timers, puffed up with 
pride at having being appointed to this lofty 
position in the workers’ movement by 
Cliff's all-knowing Central Committee, 
operate like Stalin’s commissars—running 
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the organisation like a school bully runs a 
playground. 

Such a regime—which obstructs the 
development of members into thinking, 
independent revolutionary militants and 
which excludes them from any decision 
making—is despicable. The critics are right 
to point to this. But they are wrong to dis- 
locate this regime from the organisation’s 
politics. And they are doubly wrong to 
identify this regime with Leninism and 
genuine democratic centralism. 

The “IS tradition” venerated by the crit- 
ics, is a rotten one. Its bureaucratic prac- 
tices go back a lot longer than the current 
critics think. The imposition of a bureau- 
cratic regime began in the early 1970s and 
was consolidated between 1974-77. Up 


until then the IS was loosely organised as 
a small propaganda group, shot through 
with Luxemburgist prejudices and imbued 
by the libertarianism of ‘68 generation. 

But as the IS grew rapidly between 1970 
and 1975 it became both more working 
class and more bureaucratic. Why? Quite 
simply, it profited from a serious orienta- 
tion towards anti-Tory workers’ struggle 
and at the same time got disoriented by 
the election of a Labour government in 
1974. 

Cliff opportunistically adapted to the 
new members’ reformist prejudices in the 
face of arenewed IRA campaign on main- 
land Britain and was also unable to cope 
with illusions of many of the SWP’s own 
members in the incoming Wilson govern- 
ment. Many of these workers were un- 
happy with the IS hailing of leftist army 
leaders during the Portuguese revolution. 

The result of this political disorientation 
was a growing opposition inside the IS and 
a bureaucratic clampdown to deal with it. 
Formal democratic centralism was intro- 
duced, but real democratic centralism was 
subverted. Sizeable groups of oppos- 
itionists, like Workers Power (then the Lett 
Faction in IS) and the IS Opposition, were 
hounded and expelled twenty years ago. 
Dissident documents were kept out of IBs. 


by Mark Harrison 


Tony Cliff 


Oppositionist members were slandered. 
The composition of committees and con- 
ference delegations was rigged. 

In 1975 this reign of terror did produce 
a crisis with big splits and hundreds of 
expulsions and resignations. The result of 
this crisis was to produce two distinct or- 
ganisations—the Workers League (for- 
merly the IS Opposition) and Workers 
Power. Our direct experience of the regime 
forced us to confront its politics (see col- 
umn, right). The Workers’ League, on the 
other hand, claimed that the regime’s “tra- 
dition” was sacrosanct. One leader of the 
Workers’ League commented on this re- 
cently: 

“At heart, the IS Opposition never fully 
or consistently worked out the longer term 





strategic implications of our own politics.” 
(John Palmer, in Workers’ Liberty, Septem- 
ber 1995) 

We can add, with some authority (the 
author of this article was at that time a 
National Committee member of the Work- 
ers’ League) that so long as it was united 
purely by its opposition to the regime, and 
not by its own politics distinct from those 
of the Cliff tradition, it could not do this. 

That is why the Workers’ League col- 
lapsed by 1978, completely and totally. 
That is why all those who simply try to be 
democratic versions of the SWP today will, 
despite their best efforts, suffer the same 
fate. 

Workers Power, on the other hand, sur- 
vived because it developed its own poli- 
tics. We did not stop at a critique of the 
regime. Every whining liberal who has ever 
passed through the SWP can agree with 
such a critique. But they won't agree on 
the need for a truly revolutionary party, 
for a regime that is both democratic and 
disciplined in the execution of its collec- 
tive decisions. 

The reason they won’t agree is politics. 
And it is by the politics that produce the 
regime that the SWP must finally be 
judged. 

Those politics—including the theory of 


state capitalism—trepresent a break with 
revolutionary Marxism, not a development 
of it. 

They are politics that led the Socialist 
Review Group to refuse to give elemen- 
tary solidarity to the North Koreans in- 
vaded by imperialism in the 1950s; that 
led Socialist Worker to welcome the troops 
going into Ireland in the 1960s; that led to 
the undermining of the united front tactic 
in the unions in the 1970s, destroying the 
potential of the rank and file movements; 
that led to the ludicrous excesses of the 
“downturn” in the 1980s. In the 1990s 
have led to the criminal neutrality on 
Bosnia and an excitable catastrophism (for 
a time) on Britain. 

These are, fundamentally, the politics of 
economism and opportunism. 

They represent the SWP’s adaptation to 
the prevailing mood and prejudices of the 
class rather than a serious attempt to try 
and help the class overcome its prejudices 
and drive its struggle forward in a revolu- 
tionary direction. 

They explain why the SWP can, and has, 
experienced growth spurts, giving it a big 
head start on other groups. 

If your politics are designed to cut with 
the dominant reformist or trade union 
syndicalist ideas rather than transcend 
them and win workers to revolutionary 
politics, it is a lot easier to grow. If you 
dilute your politics you can expand your 
size. 
But such growth will always be spas- 
modic and has its limits. Real reformism 
will always grow faster than those centrists 
who adapt to it. And this means that de- 
spite its size the SWP can never become a 
mass revolutionary party—it will ulti- 
mately remain a large sect. 


Tailored 

Above all, the SWP’s politics are make- 
shift. They are tailored to fit the day to day 
needs of the leadership around Cliff. 

It is for this reason that the SWP lead- 
ership have, since its very origins, rejected 
the idea of defining their organisation by a 
programme. 

A revolutionary programme serves two 
purposes. It is a guide to action for the class 
and it is a definition of an organisation's 
overall politics against which the leader- 
ship can be judged. If they depart from the 
programme, in a democratic centralist 
organisation, they can be called to account. 

Cliff has never been called to account, 
and has never allowed the SWP to come 
near having a programme. After all, his 
“programme” in the USSR was purely 
bourgeois democratic (see State Capital- 
ism in Russia). His “programme” for the 
rank and file movement was simply to fight 
harder for higher wages. His “programme” 
for fighting fascism was to instruct the 
ANL to avoid physical combat with the 
fascists. 

Of course, none of these positions were 
ever formulated into a programme, so they 
are not the official policies of the SWP. That 
the leadership can adapt and develop them 
depending on the situation. 


Relationship 

And therein lies the relationship be- 
tween democracy and politics. 

Without a programme the leadership 
can do what it likes and claim legitimacy 
for what it does, since it is “acting in the 
interests of the SWP”. And if the SWP has 
a growth spurt as a result of a particular 
leadership turn then who can say the lead- 
ership is wrong. And if the leadership is 
not wrong then how can it be challenged . 

? 

These were the lessons we drew twenty 
years ago. And it is why we have not only 
survived, but been able to intervene in the 
class struggle and grow. It is a lesson that 
today’s SWP dissidents would do well to 
learn if they want to survive as revolution- 
ary fighters and not simply end up as anti- 
party Cliffites, isolated activists or disillu- 
sioned cynics.@ . 
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Following your interview with me, 
printed in last month’s issue of Workers 
Power (193), I am writing to tell you of 
further developments in the class struggle 
in Argentina. 

On 6 September there was a general 
strike in Argentina. In Buenos Aires a 
workers’ demonstration was called by the 
three trade union federations. This action 
was an expression of the workers’ desire 
for a united fightback against the govern- 
ment’s economic austerity plan. In spite of 
this the trade union bureaucracy used the 
show of strength in order to negotiate a 
reduction in social benefits! 

At the end of September the manage- 
ment of Astilleros Rio Santiago, a state- 
owned shipyard, tried to sack 13 shop-floor 
delegates. In response the shipyard work- 


ers launched a strike and won the reinstate- 
ment of all the delegates. However, the yard 
is still facing privatisation by the govern- 
ment. 

In Rio Negro—a southern province— 
workers occupied state buildings. Hospi- 
tals and trains were diverted by protesting 
teachers. 

Nearly every day brings new clashes with 
the police, underlining the acuteness of the 
situation. The local government owes $60 
million in back wages and $40 million in 
pensions. 

The local education and health services 
are falling apart because the administra- 
tion starves the regions of funds. But be- 
cause of the union bureaucracy’s policy the 
resistance and demonstrations could not 
overthrow the local government. 

Meanwhile the Menem administration 


I stike in Argentina 


was defeated by FREPASO, the centre left 
coalition, in a by-election on 8 October. 

The situation is contradictory: on the 
one hand, workers want to take to the 
streets to fight back. On the other hand, 
there is no co-ordination of the resistance. 

This is mainly due to the betrayal of the 
union bureaucrats, who continue to ne g0- 
tiate with the government. 

This means that the key task today for 
Argentine workers is to fight against the 
“social pact” policies of the bureaucracy. 
This is the starting point if we are to win 
the demands of a 6 hour day, a minimum 
wage, no lay offs, nationalisation under 
workers’ control of all companies which 
shut and an increase in the education and 
health budgets. 

In comradeship 

Mario Gémez (PTS Argentina) 


Left unity in Unison 


Dear Editor, 

[ am writing to you as National Secre- 
tary of the Campaign for a F ighting Demo- 
cratic Unison (CFDU) about your article 
in Workers Power 193. 

Whilst welcoming your support for the 
CFDU candidate Roger Bannister I feel | 
must challenge the misleading and inac- 
curate report. 

Bill Jenkins’ report claims that the CFDU 
Leadership is “sectarian” and does not 
want one left organisation. This frankly 
flies in the face of reality. Workers Power 
members were present at conferences in 
Sefton and Birmingham this year called by 
“Fightback” at which the CFDU leaders 
moved motions calling for one left organi- 
sation to be set up. The SWP refused to 
even discuss it in Sefton and in Birming- 
ham rejected the call for even a dialogue 
to take place on the issue. As National 
Secretary I have attempted on a number 
of occasions, even in print, to involve the 
SWP in a genuine Broad Left but at every 
Stage this has been rejected. 

After all these attempts the CFDU was 
left with no alternative but to set about 
establishing a genuine democratic left or- 
ganisation. The CFDU leadership has 
shown their commitment to this over the 
last year or more, evidenced by the fact 
that we have established groups in eight 
of the union’s regions, are about to set up 
the first branch-based CFDU’s and will be 
having our 2nd National Conference on 
December 9th. 

Bill Jenkins article goes on to attack the 
credibility of the CFDU candidate and 
accuses him of being a bureaucrat. Once 
again the truth is conveniently forgotten 
and the word bureaucrat is cheaply ban- 
died around without explanation. 

Every year Roger Bannister faces elec- 
tion as shop steward, Branch Secretary and 
NEC member. The fact that he has been in 
those positions for some time is to his credit 
and demonstrates the support he has built 
up. 

The CFDU candidate is also accused of 
not having “a great record as a Unison 
militant”, and that he “does not distinguish 
himself from the bureaucracy”. Not only 
does he have a record of defendin g his own 
members, there are many members 
throughout the union who have turned to 
him for support in their dispute. Most re- 
cently the Liverpool residential workers 
where Roger forced the issue and secured 
£35,000 from the Industrial Action fund. 
He has also been at the forefront on the 
NEC against the witch hunt of union ac- 
tivists in Liverpool. 

Bill Jenkins also conveniently forgets 
that it was Roger who successfully moved 
the call for a one day national strike in 
defence of the public sector only for the 
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bureaucracy to water it down to the Octo- 
ber national demonstration, 

As for “obeying the NEC’s unconstitu- 
tional ban” on NEC members speaking 
against NEC policy once again Bill Jenkins 
is wrong. As Workers Power members 
present at this years conference well know, 
despite threats to pull the plug on him 
Roger still came off the platform to speak 
in favour of defying the anti trade union 
laws. The statement also ignores all the 
years that Roger defied the NEC in com- 
ing off the platform in NALGO most no- 
tably on non-payment of the poll tax and 
on the successful call for the union to ig- 
nore the anti trade union laws. It should 
not be forgotten that Roger was expelled 
from the Labour Party because of his mili- 
tancy! ay 

The most that can be said for the article 
is that whilst it lacks any genuine content 
or accuracy in relation to the CFDU its 
conclusions are correct. I would urge 
Workers Power supporters not to be mere 
commentators on that struggle but throw 
themselves into the work of the CFDU. 

Glenn Kelly, 

National Secretary CFDU 

(letter cut for reasons of space) 


We reply: 

All of Glen Kelly’s points about the way 
in which Bannister was chosen contrib- 
uted to our decision to back him in the 
election. But the leadership of CFDU has 
a history of sectarianism, equal to the 
SWP’s, going back into Nalgo and other 
public sector Broad Lefts. 

In the run up to the selection of Ban- 





nister, whilst the SWP acted in a sectar- 
ian manner, it was key figures in CFDU 
who repeatedly claimed they “could not 
work with Fightback”—the SWP’s rank 
and file front in Unison. At conference 
the CFDU invited Fightback members to 
a meeting, allowed them to vote in favour 
of a left candidate, and then barred them 
from voting for who it should be! If CFDU 
had been really committed to unity they 
would have used that opportunity to build 
unity and put the SWP on the spot. 

Whilst Glen Kelly and the CFDU lead- 
ership has made formal appeals to SWP 
for unity, this has never been backed up 
with a vigorous effort to actually build 
unity. 

We did not accuse Bannister of being a 
bureaucrat. We said he had failed to dis- 
tinguish himself from the bureaucracy 
whilst a member of the Unison NEC. Ban- 
nister did obey the NEC ban at previous 
conferences, and defended his intention 
to do so again. In the end he made a half 
hearted and failed attempt to speak. Ban- 
nister, a Militant Labour supporter has 
never acted like a revolutionary in Uni- 
son. In line with Militant’s Broad Left 
strategy he has acted like a left wing mem- 
ber of the bureaucracy. 

We urge all Unison activists to attend 
the CFDU conference and help turn it into 
a genuine rank and file movement, includ- 
ing a redoubled effort to build unity with 
SWP supporters. Both Bannister and 
Bakhsh received nominations from over 
40 branches. The real question now is how 
to overcome sectarianism and build a 
united, fighting rank and file movement. 


Land and Freedom 


Dear Comrades, 

The coverage in Workers Power 193 of 
the issues raised by the film Land and Free- 
dom was very instructive and a welcome 
supplement to the current issue of 
Trotskyist International which carries a 
review of the film by myself. 

However, I was surprised to see in the 
edited version of the review the claim that 

“It has taken an English director, a so- 
cialist, to re-open the wounds that many 
thought had healed. In fact, no one in Spain 
could have made such a film.” 

I made no such claim even though I am 
aware that some of the Spanish actors who 
worked on Loach’s film said as much. 

But the actors are obviously unaware 
that Spanish directors—Victor Erice, for 
example—have made very powerful anti- 
fascist films about the Spanish Civil War. 
Such directors have resisted attempts by 
the Spanish establishment to sweep the 
history of the 1930s under the carpet. 

In the end it does not matter what the 
nationality of the director is. Ken Loach 
and Jim Allen, the scriptwriter, are com- 
mitted socialists and internationalists and 
hence their long struggle to brin g this cher- 
ished project to life. They have donea serv- 
ice, like others in Spain before them, in 
bringing this true story to the screen. 

Fraternally, 

Stuart Craig 
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Capitalism 


is an anarchic and crisis-ridden economic system 
based on production for profit. We are for the 
expropriation of the capitalist class and the aboli- 
tion of capitalism. We are for its replacement by 
Socialist production planned to Satisfy human need. 
Only the socialist revolution and the smashing of 
the capitalist state can achieve this goal. Only the 
working class, led by a revolutionary vanguard party 
and organised into workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead such a 
revolution to victory and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no 
peaceful, parliamentary road to socialism. 


The Labour Pa 


is not a socialist party. It is a bourgeois workers’ 

/party—bourgeois in its politics and its practice, but 

based on the working class via the trade unions 
and supported by the mass of workers at the polls. 
We are for the building of a revolutionary tendency 
in the Labour Party, in order to win workers within — 
those organisations away from reformism and to 
the revolutionary party. 


The Trade Unions 


must be transformed by a rank and file movement 
to oust the reformist bureaucrats, to democratise 
the unions and win them to a revolutionary action 
programme based on a system of transitional 
demands which serve as a bridge between today’s 
struggles and the socialist revolution. Central to 
this is the fight for workers’ control of production. 
PSone We are for the building of fighting organisations 
of the working class—factory committees, industria] unions, councils of action, 
and workers’ defence organisations. 


October 1917 


The Russian revolution established a workers’ 
State. But Stalin destroyed workers’ democracy 
and set about the reactionary and utopian project 
of building “socialism in one country”. In the 
USSR, and the other degenerate workers’ states 
that were established from above, capitalism was 
4 destroyed but the bureaucracy excluded the work- 
ing class from power, blocking the road to demo- 
cratic planning and socialism. The Parasitic bu- 
reaucratic caste has led these states to crisis and destruction. We are for the 
smashing of bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian political revolution and the 
establishment of workers’ democracy. We oppose the restoration of capitalism 
and recognise that only workers’ revolution can defend the post-capitalist 
property relations. In times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ states 
against imperialism. Stalinism has consistently betrayed the working class. The 
Stalinist Communist Parties’ strategy of alliances with the bourgeoisie (popular 
fronts) and their stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible defeats on the 
working class world-wide. These parties are reformist. 








Social oppression 


is an integral feature of capitalism systematically | 
oppressing people on the basis of of race, age, 
S€X, Or Sexual orientation. We are for the liberation 
of women and for the building of a working class 
women’s movement, not an “all class” autono- 
mous movement. We are for the liberation of all of - 
the oppressed. We fight racism and fascism. We 
oppose all immigration controls. We fight for labour 
movement support for black self-defence against racist and state attacks. We 
are for no platform for fascists and for driving them out of the unions. 


Imperialism 


is a world system which oppresses nations and 
prevents economic development in the vast major- 
ity of third world countries. We Support the strug- 
gles of oppressed nationalities or countries against 
imperialism. We unconditionally support the trish 
Republicans fighting to drive British troops out of 
lreland. But against the politics of the bourgeois 
and petit-bourgeois nationalists, we fight for per- 
manent revolution—-working class leadership of the anti-imperialist struggle 
under the banner of socialism and internationalism. 

In conflicts between imperialist countries and semi-colonial countries, we are 
for the defeat of “our own” army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of British troops from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with pacifist 
pleas but with militant class struggle methods including the forcible disarma- 
ment of “our own” bosses. 








Workers Power 


is a revolutionary communist organisation. We base 
Our programme and policies on the works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, on the revolutionary docu- 
ments of the first four congresses of the Third and 
Fourth Internationals. Workers Power is the British 
Section of the League for a Revolutionary Commu- 
nist International. The last revolutionary Interna- 
tional (the Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948-51. 
The LRCI is pledged to fight the centrism of the degenerate fragments of the 
Fourth International and to refound a Leninist Trotskyist International and build 
a new world party of socialist revolution. We combine the struggle for a re- 
elaborated transitional programme with active involvement in the struggles of 
the working class—fighting for revolutionary leadership. If you are a class 
conscious fighter against capitalism; if you are an intemationalist—join us!+* 








THE WHOLE of the Liverpool labour movement has rallied to 
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their dockers. Over 10,000 marched 


through Liverpool in late October to back the dockers in their fight to defend their jobs. 


Following their refusal to cross a 
picket line in September, five hundred 
dockers were locked out. Their re- 
sponse was immediate—an all out 
strike to close down the whole port. 

The bosses are determined to intro- 
duce casual labour into the Liverpool 
docks. That is why they locked out the 
men. Liverpool is the only port in 
which union organisation has kept out 
casualisation since the national dock 
strike was defeated in 1989. The 
bosses want to break that organisation 
and bring in casual labour. 

Yet the dockers’ own union, the 
TGWU, is not giving the dispute offi- 
cial backing. The most the TGWU of- 
ficials have done so far is engineer a 
deal with Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Company to end the dispute. The deal 
was turned down unanimously by a 
mass meeting of dockers. 

Little wonder. The deal confirmed 
the sackings and merely asked the 
strikers to apply for 150 jobs with 
Drake International, offering those not 
taken on £10,000 in redundancy 
money. Not only was this an insult to 


the strikers, it was a charter for 
casualisation in the future. 

Every worker needs to take up soli- 
darity with this strike now. The dock- 
ers are not getting strike pay and not 
getting official backing. Scabs are be- 
ing used against them, but the TGWU 
will not call for the sort of blacking 
action that could help seal the port al- 
together. Trade unionists everywhere 
should pass resolutions supporting the 
dockers and send them money. They 
should actively back the demon- 
strations and pickets and, refuse to 
handle any goods coming from or 
bound for Liverpool docks. 

In the TGWU there should be a 
massive campaign to force the leader- 
ship to act: official recognition, black- 
ing action in every other port, solidar- 
ity strike action and strike pay. These 
must all be delivered by the union that 
Liverpool dockers helped build and 
have now put their jobs on the line de- 
fending. 

If Drake International uses a single 
scab in Liverpool the TGWU should 
call a national docks’ strike. At a time 


of an “export led” economic recovery 
such action will soon have the bosses 
reeling. 

It will give the TGWU the chance 
to win back the ground lost in other 
ports after the 1989 strike, driving out 
casualisation and re-organising every 
port as a union port. Of course, all of 
this will mean defying the anti-trade 
union laws. It will also mean winning, 
and that’s why it is right to defy the 
laws. 

In Liverpool the call for a city-wide 
strike should be taken up and organ- 
ised. A basis already exists. 

Firefighters were in dispute and 
have called for a series of one day 
strikes in November. Care workers are 
on all out strike. One of the care work- 
ers issued the call at the march for a 
city wide strike. 

This is the fighting spirit the work- 
ers’ movement throughout the coun- 
try needs to show if it is to stop the 
attacks on jobs and wages that the 
bosses and Tories are raining down on 
us. It is the militant alternative to 
Blair's New Labour. 

If the official movement, via the 
Trades Council, is too frightened of the 
trade union laws to act, then a joint 
strike committee of the dockers, 
firefighters and care workers should be 
set up. This could then issue the call 
for a city wide strike and build for it 
throughout Merseyside. 

Such an action would help each of 
the disputes win and would send a 
clear message to bosses everywhere— 
unions can fight back and can win. 

The dockers have shown solidarity 
to every section of workers that has 
been in dispute over many years. Now 
every worker must support the 
dockers! 


Chirac in 


trouble 
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URGENT: Send money and messages of 
support to Edinburgh Park Dockers Club, 
Townsend Lane, Liverpool. Cheques to 
Merseyside Docks Shop Stewards pNayelere| 
Fund. 











